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WOMAN IN DON QUIJOTE' 


INTRODUCTION 


Puyol y Alonso? shows how Don Quijote reflects the asylum role 
of the convent and the lack of freedom of woman in choosing a hus- 
band. Northup*® writes definitely of Cervantes’ kindly attitude 
toward the sex. Aside from what these two authors have con- 
tributed, I find nothing definite in the way of a scientific study of 
woman in Don Quijote. Concha Espina* treats the subject in a 
popular and romantic fashion. 


I. DESCRIPTION OF THE WOMEN 


Altisidora. A madcap young doncella of the Duke’s household, 
who feigns love for Don Quijote, on whom she delights to play 
pranks (II, 46). 

Ama. Don Quijote’s faithful housekeeper. At the beginning of 
the story Cervantes speaks of her as over forty. “Tenia en su casa 
una aina que pasaba de los cuarenta,” ... (1, 1). Toward the 
close she speaks of herself as fifty. ... “y sobre cincuenta ajios 
que tengo de edad” (11,73). She is so strong that she can take many 
books at one time. ‘‘Diéronselos, que eran muchos,” ... (I, 6). 
So devout is she that she must bring in a bowl of holy water with 
which to sprinkle the room where the books are. 


1 Read at the annual meeting of The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 1925. 

2 Estado social que refleja el Quijote, Madrid, 1905, pp. 51-53. 

3“Cervantes’ Attitude toward Honor,” Modern Philology, May, 1924. 

4 Al amor de las estrellas (mujeres del Quijote), Madrid, 1916. 

5 The roman numeral refers to Part II of Don Quijote; the Arabic 
numeral to the chapter; thus throughout this dissertation. 
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y tornd luego con una escudilla de agua bendita y un hisopo, y dijo: 


— Tome vuestra merced, sefior Licenciado ; rocie este aposento, no esté aqui 
algun encantador de los muchos que tienen estos libros, y nos encanten, en 
pena de la que les queremos dar echandoles del mundo (I, 6). 


Her common sense, sincerity, and piety are well summed up in 
her last recorded words to her master: 
Mire, sefor, tome mi consejo; que no se le doy sobre estar harta de pan y 
vino, sino en ayunas, y sobre cincuenta aos que tengo de edad: estése en su 
casa, atienda a su hacienda, contiese a menudo, favorezca a los pobres, y sobre 
mi anima si mal le fuere (II, 73). 


Camila, heroine of the novela, El curioso impertinente. Anselmo, 
with the approval of his bosom friend, Lotario, marries the good, 
beautiful, and high-born Camila. To test her virtue, the husband 
conceives the unnatural plot of having Lotario tempt her in the 
guise of a friend. Camila’s safety would have lain in flight. This 
one hope is cut off through her servile obedience to her husband's 
command to remain at home. The result is that Camila and Lotario 
fall. The end is swift tragedy. Anselmo’s suspicions aroused, 
Lotario places Camila in a convent and leaves for parts unknown. 
Anselmo dies of grief over the dishonor. When word is brought 
to the widowed Camila that Lotario has perished in battle, she takes 
the veil and soon dies of grief over the death of her lover. 

It is not surprising that with such odds against her Camila should 

wage a losing fight. What does seem unnatural is the complete 
metamorphosis of her character. There does not seem sufficient 
motivation for the swift change from the pure, devoted wife to the 
intriguing paramour and the remorseless widow. 
. . . Otro dia did aviso su amigo a los parientes de Anselmo de su muerte, los 
cuales ya sabian su desgracia, y el monesterio donde Camila estaba, casi en el 
término de acompafiar a su esposo en aquel forzoso viaje, no por las nuevas 
del muerto esposo, mas por las que supo del ausente amigo. Dicese que, 
aunque se vid viuda, no quiso salir del monesterio, ni, menos, hacer profesién 
de monja, hasta que, no de alli a muchos dias, le vinieron nuevas que Lotario 
habia muerto en una batalla... ; lo cual sabido por Camila, hizo profesidén, 
y acabé en breves dias la vida, a las rigurosas manos de tristezas y melan- 
colias. Este fué el fin... principio (I, 35). 


Casildea de Vandalia, the feigned love of the bachiller, Sanson 
Carrasco, masquerading as the Knight of the Wood, later as the 
Knight of the Mirrors, in a plot seconded by the cura and the 
bachiller to make Don Quijote stay at home. The disguised bachiller 
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tricks Don Quijote into combat. The vanquished is to do the will of 
the victor, but all the hopes of the home friends are lost when Don 
Quijote defeats his rival. Dulcinea is acknowledged by the defeated 
contestant to outrival his lady in beauty (II, 12, 13, 14, 15). 

Dorotea. Beautiful, modest, chaste, devout, well-educated, and 
capable, she is the only child of the wealthy Christian Andalusian 
farmer, Clenardo. She is dishonored by the Duke’s son, Fernando, 
through the ruse of a mock marriage, witnessed by her treacherous 
maid and solemnized by his bestowal of a ring and his appeal to 
heaven and the Virgin Mary. Later Fernando is brought to his 
senses and acknowledges Dorotea as his wife (1, 24 f.). 

Doncella de Dorotea. Treacherous; allowed Fernando to enter 
Dorotea’s room (I, 28). 

Dulcinea. The genesis of Dulcinea as an individual arises from 
the idealizing of the good-looking country girl to meet the need of 
our knight-errant of a lady whom he might love (I, 1). The imme- 
diate prototype is Aldonza Lorenzo (I, 1, 25, 26; II, 14). Her 
lineage is referred to several times (I, 25; II, 32). 

The epithets applied to Dulcinea are in true knight-errant style: 
princess, peerless, unheard-of beauty, queen, and my lady, only lady 
of my hidden thoughts, ete. (1, 2, 13, 16, 30; II, 22). 

As becomes the dama of a knight-errant, Dulcinea has every per- 
fection, In form she is erect; all nature is called upon to describe 
the beauty of her features (I, 4). 

She becomes, according to the usual convention, a divinity to be 
appealed to in time of trouble, so that Sancho is led to remark that 
we must love Our Lord for His sake, just as Don Quijote says the 
knight-errant must love his lady (1, 31). 

Duguesa. An Aragonese; a gay, shallow leader of the smart set. 
She would consider being called old the greatest offense. 

— Eso tuviera yo por afrenta —respondié la Duquesa —, mas que cuantas 
pudieran decirme (II, 31). 


With the help of Altisidora she gives Don Quijote and Rodriguez 
a drubbing for discussing her beauty lightly (II, 50). Her hare- 
brained love of fun leads her to make Don Quijote, Sancho, and 
Teresa the butt of many jokes. She departs so far from her duty as 
a hostess as to be a party to the bell-and-cat trick on Don Quijote. 
With all her madcap disposition she is sufficiently docile as a wife 
to ask her husband’s permission to spy on Rodriguez. 
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La Duquesa se lo dijo al Duque, y le pidié licencia para que ella y 
Altisidora viniesen a ver lo que aquella duefa queria con don Quijote; el 
Duque se la did, y las dos, con gran tiento y sosiego, paso ante paso, llegaron 
a ponerse junto a la puerta del aposento, y tan cerca, que oian todo lo que... . 
(11, 50). 


Forte, Claudia Jeronima, Not more than twenty and very beauti- 
ful, the daughter of Simon Forte, the special friend of Roque 
Guinart, the bandit. She is led to believe that her fiancé, Vicente 
Torrellas, the son of the common enemy of Guinart and Forte, has 
deserted her for another. After shooting the supposed traitor with 
a gun and two pistols, she appeals to Roque to procure her safe 
passage to France and to protect her father against the vengeance 
of the Torrellas family. When she hears from the lips of her dying 
lover that the accusation against him is false, she succumbs to 
repentance and remorse and decides to enter a convent (II, 60). 

Leandra. The beautiful, sixteen-year-old, motherless daughter 
of a rich and honest farmer (I, 51). After her father decides that 
she must choose between Anselmo and Eugenio, she runs away with 
the dashing soldier, Vicente de la Roca, who robs her but does not 
dishonor her. The father then puts her in a convent (I, 51). 

Leonela. Camila’s maid. Unchaste and a traitor to her mistress 
(I, 35). 

Luscinda. Beautiful, noble, and rich Andalusian, beloved of 
Cardenio, but married, with her father’s approval, to the wealthy 
rival, Fernando. In sorrow the bride seeks refuge in a convent, 
whence she is borne by Fernando and his troop to the inn, where 
marital wrongs are righted and she is won back by Cardenio (I, 27, 
29, 36). 

Llana, hija de Diego de la. The beautiful motherless daughter of 
the rich hidalgo of Barataria. She has never been allowed to step 
outside of her father’s house. One night, disguised as a boy, she 
starts out to see the world. She is arrested and brought before 
Sancho, who pardons her with words of fatherly advice (II, 49). 

Madre de Marcela. Thrifty, kind to the poor, loved and revered 
by all. She died at the birth of her daughter, and her husband died 
of grief over the loss of his good and beautiful wife (I, 12). 

Marcela. The first feminist in Spanish literature. A beautiful 
orphan of the wealthy farmer class, she has been carefully looked 
after by her uncle-guardian, the priest. Heaven has not yet willed 
that it be her fate to love, and she will not be forced into loving 
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anyone (I, 14). So she takes to the woods as a shepherdess, there 
to live the free life she enjoys. 

Among all the heroines of Don Quijote, Marcela stands pre- 
eminent for her spiritual beauty and her independence. 

Y asi fué que cuando llegé a la edad de catorce a quince ajfios, nadie la 
miraba que no bendecia a Dios, que tan hermosa la habia criado, ... (I, 12). 

As a feminist her logic is incontrovertible. Why, she asks, since 
chastity is one of the greatest virtues, should the girl yield it to him 
who employs every art to rob her of it simply because she is 
beautiful? She is innocent of the death of Grisdstomo for the 
reason that she never encouraged him (I, 14). 

Maritornes. The hideous, unchaste Asturian maid of the inn. 
That she is not an altogether hardened sinner is shown by her apology 
for her life on the score of hard knocks. Her ministrations to the 
blanketed Sancho, especially the paying for the wine, show her 
kindness of heart. 


. mas como al primer trago vid que era agua, no quiso pasar adelante, 
y rogo a Maritornes que se le trujese de vino, y asi lo hizo ella de muy buena 
voluntad, y lo pagé de su mesmo dinero; porque, en efecto, se dice della que, 
aunque estaba en aquel trato, tenia unas sombras y lejos de cristiana (I, 17). 

Miranda, esposa de. Dota Cristina, the wife of Don Diego de 
Miranda, the Knight of the Green Cloak, is the exemplar of the fine 
home-making wife and mother and the kind and gracious hostess. 
The knight, in presenting Don Quijote to his wife, says: 

— Recibid, sefiora, con vuestro solito agrado al sefor don Quijote de la 
Mancha, que es el que tenéis delante, andante caballero y el mas valiente y el 
mas discreto que tiene el mundo. 

La sefiora, que dofia Cristina se Ilamaba, le recibid con muestras de 
mucho amor y de mucha cortesia, y don Quijote se le ofrecié con asaz de 
discretas y comedidas razones ... (II, 18). 

Molinera and Tolosa. Young, kind-hearted professional out- 
casts, whom Don Quijote met at the inn. They ministered to his 
hunger and later assisted in investing him with knighthood: the one 
by girding on the sword, the other by attaching the spurs (I, 2, 3). 

Moreno, esposa de. The wife of the wealthy Barcelona host of 
Don Quijote (II, 61, 62) is conspicuous for her gracious hospitality 
to the Morisca, Ana Felix. 

La mujer de don Antonio Moreno cuenta la historia qui recibiéd grandisimo 


contento de ver a Ana Felix en su casa, asi enamorada de su belleza como de 
su discrecién ... (II, 64). 
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Moza aldeana (villana de Sayago). The homely leader of the 
three burro-mounted country girls whom Don Quijote and Sancho 
meet on the Toboso road. Sancho tries to pass her off as Dulcinea, 
but her round, flat face, her garlic habit, her rustic speech, and her 
vulgar gymnastics lead Don Quijote to believe she is Dulcinea 
metamorphosed by some malicious enchanter. A realistic picture 
of the homely peasant girl in action (II, 10, 32). 

Mujer del partido de Barataria. No longer young and of great 
physical strength, she drags into court a wealthy swineherd against 
whom she appeals to Sancho for justice for having dishonored her 
against her will. Her guilt proved by the stratagem of the purse, 
Sancho orders her not to appear again on the island under penalty 
of two hundred lashes (II, 45). 

Luego, acabado este pleito, entré en el juzgado una mujer asida fuerte- 
mente de un hombre vestido de ganadero rico, la cual venia dando grandes 
voces, diciendo: 

— Justicia, sefor gobernador, justicia, y si no la hallo en la tierra, la iré a 
buscar al cielo! Sefior gobernador de mi anima, este mal hombre me ha 
cogido en la mitad dese campo, y se ha aprovechado de mi cuerpo como si 
fuera trapo mal lavado, y desdichada de mi! me ha Ilevado lo que yo tenia 
guardado mas de veinte y tres aflos ha, defendiéndolo de moros y cristianos, 
de naturales y extranjeros, 

— Aun eso esta por averiguar ... dijo Sancho... (II, 45). 

Ouinones, esposa de. Dota Guiomar, wife of the regent of the 
vicaria of Naples is traveling when her party meets with the bandit, 
Roque Guinart, who takes from her only eighty of her six hundred 
escudos, for which she is very grateful. 

La sefiora dofia Guiomar de Quifiones se quiso arrojar del coche para 
besar los pies y las manos del gran Roque; pero él no lo consintio en ninguna 
manera; antes le pidid perdén del agravio que le habia hecho, forzado de 
cumplir con las obligaciones precisas de su mal oficio. Mandé la sefiora 
regenta a un criado suyo diese luego los ochenta escudos que le habian 
repartido, ... (II, 60). 

Ouiteria. The beautiful, rich, sixteen-year-old labradora, loved 
from childhood by Basilio. A marriage of convenience with the 
rival suitor, Camacho, is about to be consummated with the father’s 
approval, when Basilio wins the lady for himself through the ruse of 
the death-bed marriage (II, 19 f.). 

Ricote, Ana Felix de, the beautiful Christian Morisca. Disguised 
as a youth in an effort to protect her lover, she is condemned to 
death, when her beauty wins pardon from the viceroy (II, 63). 
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Ricote, esposa de. Francisca Ricota is the wife of Ricote, the 
exiled Moorish shopkeeper from Sancho’s village. A Christian, she 
reared her daughter, Ana Felix, in the true faith. 


. Sancho, yo sé cierto que la Ricota mi hija y Francisca Ricota mi 
mujer son catolicas cristianas, y aunque yo no lo soy tanto, todavia tengo mas 
de cristiano que de moro, y ruego siempre a Dios me abra los ojos del 
entendimiento y me dé conocer como le tengo de servir (II, 54). 


Ana [Felix says: “Tuve una madre cristiana, . .. mamé la Fe 
catolica en la leche” (II, 63). 

Rodriguez. A widow and typical aged duefia in the Duke’s 
household. A native of Asturias; loquacious and gossipy. Her 
failure to safeguard her daughter’s honor is the greatest count 
against her (II, 31, 48). 

Rodrigues, compaiera de cuarto de. Through her treachery 


Rodriguez and Don Quijote were beaten by the Duchess and 
Altisidora. 


Dice Cide Hamete .. . otra duefia que con ella dormia lo sintié, y que 
como todas las duefias son amigas de saber, entender y oler, se fué tras ella, 
con tanto silencio, que la buena Rodriguez no lo eché de ver; y asi como la 
duefiia la vid entrar en la estancia de don Quijote, ...al momento lo fué 
a poner en pico a su sefora la Duquesa, de como dofia Rodriguez quedaba en 
el aposento de don Quijote (II, 50). 


Rodrigues, hija de. Sixteen and pretty. A rich farmer has dis- 
honored her, and on the request of the mother Don Quijote promises 
to fight the betrayer. The latter flees. Don Quijote prepares to 
fight the substitute, the footman,Tosilos, who forfeits the battle to 
the knight but later fails to keep his promise to marry the girl 
because the Duke had him punished for having disobeyed the rules 
of the combat. The girl becomes a nun (II, 48, 54; 56, 66). 

Sancha. The daughter of Sancho and Teresa. About fifteen, 
tall, blooming, and strong (II, 13). Unable to read (II, 50). The 
proceeds from her lace-making she is saving toward her dower. 
(II, 52). 

Seiiora viscaina. Journeying by coach to Seville, where she is 
to join her husband, who is about to leave for the West Indies on a 
very honorable mission. 

Venia en el coche, como después se supo, una sefiora vizcaina, que iba a 


Sevilla donde estaba su marido, que pasaba a las Indias con un muy honroso 
cargo (I, 8). 


oe eas = ae ee 
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Her outstanding qualities, in common with those of her companions, 
are feminine timidity, kindness, and naivete. She is careful to watch 
the combat from a safe distance; she joins her ladies in begging 
Don Quijote to spare the life of their esquire and they promise 
unhesitatingly that the Biscayan shall journey to Toboso to do 
homage to Dulcinea. 

La sefiora del coche, admirada y temerosa de lo que veia, hizo al cochero 
que se desviase de alli algun poco y desde lejos se puso a mirar la rigurosa 
contienda, ... (I, 8). 

Estaba el vizcaino tan turbado, que no podia responder palabra; y él lo 
pasara mal, segin estaba ciego don Quijote, si las sefioras del coche, que 
hasta entonces con gran desmayo habian mirado la pendencia, no fueran 
adonde estaba y le pidieran con mucho encarecimiento les hiciese tan gran 
merced y favor de perdonar la vida a aquel su escudero. 

Las temerosas y desconsoladas sefioras, sin entrar en cuenta de lo que 
don Quijote pedia, y sin preguntar quien Dulcinea fuese, le prometieron que 
el escudero haria todo aquello que de su parte fuese mandado (I, 9). 


Sobrina (Antonia Quijana). Under twenty, pretty, and devout. 
She has a practical point of view and does not sympathize with the 
ideals of her uncle. The clause in the will in reference to the 
forfeiture of her inheritance in case she marries a man with any 
knowledge of books of chivalry shows Don Quijote’s just apprecia- 
tion of her unsympathetic nature (I, 1, 5, 7; Il, 74). 

Teresa (Juana Panza, Teresa Pancha, Maria Gutiérrez, wife of 
Sancho. She is over forty, strong, muscular, nut-brown. “No era 
muy vieja, aunque mostraba pasar de los cuarenta; pero fuerte, tiesa, 
nervuda y avellanada .. . ” (II, 50). 

According to Sancho, Teresa is jealous and comfort-loving : 

—Eso creo yo muy bien—respondiéd Sancho— ; porque es ella una 
bienaventurada, y a no ser celosa, no la trocara yo por la giganta Andandona, 
que, segiin mi sefior, fué una mujer muy cabal y muy de pro; y es mi Teresa 


de aquellas que no se dejan mal pasar, aunque sea a costa de sus herederos 
(II, 25). 


Her feminine love of finery and her confidence in her ability to 
add to the governor’s prestige stand out in her letter to the duchess ; 
her love of gossip in her letter to Sancho (II, 52). 

Teresa’s foibles sink into insignificance in contrast with her 
common sense and her sturdy peasant pride and independence, so 
well voiced in the platica with Sancho on the question of the gover- 
norship and the marriage of their daughter to a count. She will be 
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glad to receive money from the governor; she is willing that the 
son should accompany his father, but she insists that Sancha shall 
marry her equal. 


— Eso no, Sancho—respondiéd Teresa— ; casadla con su igual, que es 
lo mas acertado .. . 

— Medios, Sancho, con vuestro estado —respondid Teresa—; no os 
querais alzar a mayores, . . . Por cierto que seria gentil cosa casar a nuestra 
Maria con un condazo, o con caballerote que cuando se le antojase la pusiese 
como nueva, Ilamandola de villana, hija del destripaterrones y de la pelarruecas ! 
No en mis dias, marido! Para eso, por cierto, he criado yo a mi hija! Traed 
vos dineros, Sancho, y el casarla dejadlo a mi cargo; que ahi esta Lope 
Tocho, el hijo de Juan Tocho, mozo rollizo y sano, y que le conocemos, y sé 
que no mira de mal ojo a la mochacha; y con éste, que es nuestro igual, 
estara bien casada, y le tendremos siempre a nuestros ojos, y seremos todos 
unos, padres y hijos, nietos y yernos, y andara la paz, y la bendicién de Dios 
entre todos nosotros; y no casarmela vos ahora en esas cortes y en esos 
palacios grandes, adonde ni a ella la entiendan, ni ella se entienda. 


— El dia que yo la viere condesa—respondio Teresa—ése haré cuenta 
que la entierro; pero otra vez os digo que hagais lo que os diere gusto; que 
con esta carga nacemos las mujeres, de estar obedientes a sus maridos, 
aunque sean unos porros (II, 5). 


Such is one’s permanent impression of Teresa: the sturdy, Chris- 
tian, peasant wife and mother, with her humor and good sense more 
than a match for her husband, to whom, after all is said and done, 
she yields simply because it is a wife’s duty to obey. 

Ventero, esposa del. Charitable and sympathetic; unlike most 
women in the business (I, 16). A watchful mother (1, 32). She is 
practical, too, for she is glad to hear from the Cura and Cardenio 
that she is to be paid Don Quijote’s bill (1, 37). 

Ventero, hija del. Good-looking and kind (I, 16). Quick at 
repartee. Not supposed to talk much or know much about romances 
of chivalry (I, 32). 

Viedma, Clara de. The motherless daughter of the Oidor, the 
Captain’s brother. About sixteen years of age and beautiful, Clara 
is the beloved of Luis, the runaway young nobleman of fifteen who 
in the guise of a muleteer follows her and her father from the capital 
to the inn (I, 42, 43, 44). 


Pero a este tiempo ya habia salido del coche un hombre, que en el traje 
mostr6 luego el oficio y cargo que tenia, porque la ropa luenga, con las mangas 
arrocadas, que vestia, nostraron ser oidor, como su criado habia dicho. Traia 
de la mano a una doncella, al parecer de hasta diez y seis afios, vestida de 
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camino, tan bizarra, tan hermosa y tan gallarda, que a todos puso en admira- 
cion su vista... (I, 42). 

— Este que canta, sefora mia, es un hijo de un caballero natural del reino 
de Aragon, sefor de dos lugares, el cual vivia frontero de la casa de mi padre 
en la Corte; y aunque mi padre tenia las ventanas de su casa con lienzos en 
el invierno y celosias en el verano, yo no sé lo que fué, ni lo que no, que 


este caballero, que andaba al estudio, me vid . . . Llegose en esto el tiempo 
de la partida de mi padre, la cual él supo, y no de mi, pues nunca pude 
decirselo. Cayé malo, a lo que yo entiendo, de pesadumbre, y asi, el dia que nos 
partimos nunca pude verle para despedirme dél siquiera con los ojos; pero a 
cabo de dos dias que caminabamos, al entrar de una posada en un lugar una 
jornada de aqui, le vi a la puerta del mes6n, puesto en habito de mozo de mulas, 
tan al natural, que si yo no le trujera tan retratado en mi alma, fuera imposible 
conocelle (I, 43). 

Zoraida. An only daughter and the most beautiful woman in 
Barbary, with whom the captive escapes, thanks to her help. She 
loves the Christian more than she does her father, whom she leaves 
alone on the land while she continues on her way. We leave her as 
she is on her way to Seville to be baptized and then married to the 
Captain. Zoraida’s greatest sin is her treachery toward her father 
(I, 40, 41, 42). 


Il. CLASSIFICATION OF THE WOMEN 
I. Social 
A. Ladies: 
1. Dream ladies: 
Casildea de Vandalia, Dulcinea 
2. High rank: 
Camila, Duchess, Luscinda 
3. Hidalgo class: 
a) Country: 
Diego de la Llana’s daughter, Dona Cristina, 
Sobrina 
b) City: 
Wife of Don Antonio Moreno 
4. The diplomatic set: 
Biscayan lady, Donia Guiomar de Quinones 
The judicial set: 
Dona Clara de Viedma 
B. Ladies’ attendants : 
1. Duefias: 


Rodriguez, Rodriguez's roommate 











II. 
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2. Doncellas: 


Altisidora, Dorotea’s maid, Leonela 
C. Middle-class women: 
1. Wealthy farmer: 
Dorotea, Leandra, Marcela, Marcela’s mother, Quiteria 
2. Moorish financier: 
Zoraida 
3. Moorish shopkeeper : 
Ana Felix, Francisca Ricota 
D. Peasants: 
1. Farmer: 
Moza aldeana, Sancha, Teresa 
2. Innkeeper: 
Innkeeper’s wife, Innkeeper’s daughter 
3. Servants: 
a) Housekeeper: Ama 
b) Inn maid: Maritornes 
E. Bandit: 
Claudia Jeronima 
F. Women of the town: 
1. Professional: 
Barataria woman, Molinera, Tolosa 
2. Unchaste maid-servant: ( Maritornes ) 
Civil status: 
A. Spinsters: 

Altisidora, Ana Felix, Barataria woman, Casildea, Clara, 
Claudia, Diego de la Llana’s daughter, Dorotea, 
Dorotea’s maid, Dulcinea, Innkeeper’s daughter, 
Leandra, Leonela, Luscinda, Marcela, Maritornes, 
Molinera, Moza aldeana, Quiteria, Rodriguez’s 
daughter, Sancha, Sobrina, Tolosa, Zoraida 

B. Wives: 

Biscayan lady, Camila, Doha Cristina, Duchess, Francisca 
Ricota, Dofia Guiomar, Innkeeper’s wife, Marcela’s 
mother, Don Antonio Moreno’s wife, Teresa 

C. Widows: 
Rodriguez 
D. Undefined: 
Ama, Rodriguez’s roommate 





| 
| 
| 
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III. Realistic, Romantic, Idealistic : 
A. Realistic: 

Ama, Barataria woman, Btscayan lady, Dofia Cristina, 
Innkeeper’s daughter, Innkeeper’s wife, Marcela’s 
mother, Maritornes, Molinera, Antonio Moreno’s 
wife, Moza aldeana, Sancha, Sobrina, Teresa, Tolosa 

B. Romantic: 

Altisidora, Ana Felix, Camila, Clara, Claudia, Diego de 
la Llana’s daughter, Dorotea, Dorotea’s maid, 
Duchess, Francisca Ricota, Dofia Guiomar, Leandra, 
Leonela, Luscinda, Marcela, Quiteria, Rodriguez, 
Rodriguez's daughter, Rodriguez's roommate, Zoraida 

C. Idealistic: 

Casildea, Dulcinea 


Ill. THE AGE REFLECTED 
1. Forsies 


Among the foibles referred to are perverseness in love, fickleness, 
a weakness for the fortune-teller, the love-philter habit, beauty-doc- 
toring, the eating of earth, lime, and carbon, the love of fine clothes, 
vanity. 


— Esa es natural condicién de mujeres — dijo don Quijote — : desdefiar 
a quien las quiere y amar a quien las aborrece (I, 20). 

. y entre el si y el no de la mujer no me atreveria yo a poner una punta 
de alfiler, porque no cabria (II, 19). 

Y como las mujeres de ordinario son presurosas y amigas de saber, la 
primera que se llegé fué una de las dos amigas de la mujer de don Antonio, 
y lo que pregunt6é fué: 

— Dime, cabeza, que haré yo para ser muy hermosa? (II, 62). 

—dijo don Quijote—,...Lo que suelen hacer algunas mujercillas 
simples y algunos embusteros bellacos es algunas mixturas y venenos, con 
que vuelven locos a los hombres, dando a entender que tienen fuerza para 
hacer querer bien, siendo, como digo, cosa imposible forzar la voluntad (I, 22). 
. . . que puesto que hay en Candaya mujeres que andan de casa en casa a 
quitar el vello y a pulir las cejas, y hacer otros menjurges tocantes a 
mujeres... (II, 40). 

. .. has de considerar que yo padezco ahora la enfermedad que suelen tener 
algunas mujeres, que se les antoja comer tierra, yeso, carb6n y otras cosas 
peores... (I, 33). 

. . . que las mujeres suelen ser aficionadas, y mas si son hermosas, por mas 
castas que sean, a esto de traerse bien y andar galanas ... (I, 33). 
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... porque las afrentas que van derechas contra la hermosura y presuncién 
de las mujeres despiertan en ellas en gran manera la ira y encienden el deseo 
de vengarse ... (II, 50). 


2. Tue Lapy 


The lady is exalted above any other type of womanhood. She 
is a social convention, the product of birth and training. Beautiful 
and high-born, her attributes are fragrance, becoming speech, and 
poise. Don Quijote mourns the metamorphosis of Dulcinea “de 
princesa en labradora, de hermosa en fea, de olorosa en pestifera, de 
bien hablada en riistica, de reposada en brincadora” (II, 32). 

Perfume is an essential characteristic. 


. . . le quitaron lo que es tan suyo de las principales sefioras, que es el buen 
olor, por andar siempre entre ambares y entre flores (II, 10). 

— No le mana, canalla infame—respondiéd don Quijote encendido en 
célera— ; no le mana, digo, eso que decis, sino ambar y algalia entre algo- 
dones ... (I, 4). 


3. BEAUTY 


Physical beauty is associated with rank above the peasant class 
and with youth. The rustic Clara Perlerina and the maid-servant 
Maritornes are the personification of ugliness (II, 47; I, 16), and 
although Don Quijote implies that peasants may be beautiful, he 
says that beauty is more becoming to the high-born than to women 
of low degree. 


—En eso hay mucho que decir —respondiéd don Quijote—. Dios sabe 
si hay Dulcinea, o no, en el mundo, ... y, finalmente, alta por linaje, a 
causa que sobre la buena sangre resplandece y campea la hermosura con mas 
grados de perfeccién que en las hermosas humildemente nacidas (II, 32). 


No greater age is attributed to any beauty than that of Claudia: 
“de hasta veinte anos” (11, 60). 

There is emphasis on poise in the reprimand to the supposed 
ladies, Molinera and Tolosa. 


— Bien parece la mesura en las fermosas, y es mucha sandez, ademas, la 
risa que de leve causa procede ... (I, 2). 


Don Quijote calls attention to the essential of becoming speech 
when he says to the Duchess: 


— Vuestra altitud ha hablado como quien es; que en la boca de las buenas 
sefioras no ha de haber ninguna que sea mala .. . (II, 44). 
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The description of beauty is usually extravagant, as in Cardenio’s 
eulogy of Luscinda (11, 24) and in Cervantes’ own words of the 
Barataria runaway, “hermosa como mil perlas” (II, 46). There is 
no photographic description. General figures are used in speaking 
of hair, eyes, and coloring. 

Fine golden hair is the ideal. Although Maritornes’ hair re- 
sembles a horse’s mane, Don Quijote thinks of it as filaments of 
the most brilliant Arabian gold (I, 16). The hair of the three 
idealized peasant maids is described as so many rays of the sun 
playing with the wind (II, 10). The maidens that dance at 
Quiteria’s wedding have hair that rivals the sun in brightness, while 
that of Quiteria herself is long and golden (II, 21). Dorotea’s 
sunny tresses are so long that they cover all but her feet (I, 28). 

The ideal eyes are green, wide open, and with pronounced eye- 
brows. “ Los de Dulcinea deben ser de verdes esmeraldas, 
rasgados, con dos celestiales arcos que les sirven de cejas . ” 
(II, 11). 

Dorotea’s hands are described as fragments of compressed snow 
and her feet as pieces of crystal (I, 28). 


4. Tue Ricgutr to CHoose , Huspanp 


The father claimed the right to dispose of his daughter's hand. 
Two betrothals are recorded, that of Luscinda and that of Quiteria. 
Although in each case the girl reciprocates the devotion of her true 
lover, the father decides in favor of the one he considers the more 
eligible suitor. Luscinda’s father even refuses to discuss the matter 
with his daughter’s beloved, saying that the proper procedure is a 
father-to-father negotiation. “ ... pero que siendo mi padre vivo, 
a él tocaba de justo derecho aquella demanda ...” (1, 24). The 
° . ¥ mi padre llevado de 
la ventaja que él piensa don Fernando os hace ha venido en lo que 
quiere...” (1, 27). 

Again in the case of Basilio and Quiteria the father decides in 
favor of the wealthy rival and against the childhood lover of the girl. 


decision is in favor of Don Fernando. 


. y acordé el padre de Quiteria de estorbar a Basilio la ordinaria entrada 
que en su casa tenia; y por quitarse de andar receloso y lleno de sospechas, 


ordenéd de casar a su hija con el rico Camacho, no pareciéndole ser bien 


casarla con Basilio, que no tiene tantos bienes de fortuna como de _ natu- 
valeza ..:. (Ui, ¥5). 
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Leandra’s father, who is acknowledged as the person “a quien 
tocaba disponer de tan rica joya,” after being solicited by many 
suitors, decides to let his daughter choose between Anselmo and 
Eugenio. The fact that such liberality is unusual is shown by the 
narrator's remark: “cosa digna de imitar de todos los padres... ” 
(I, 51). 

Even Don Quijote restricts his niece’s freedom of choice by 
stipulating in his will that the legacy is to revert to charity in case 
she marries a man with any knowledge of romances of chivalry 
(II, 74). 


5. DisHonor By A LOVER 


No woman is dishonored by a soldier lover. The Captain is the 
soul of chivalry toward Zoraida, while the dashing Vicente de la 
Roca, although he treats Leandra cruelly and fails to marry her, 
leaves her virtue intact. Soldiers make a better showing in this 
respect than the high nobility, the farmers, or even theological 
students, if we are to consider as fairly representative of their 
respective classes the three unworthy lovers, Fernando, the /abrador 
who dishonored Rodriguez’s daughter, and the son of Pedro el 
Lobo (II, 52). 


6. Tue ATTITUDE TOWARD THE HuSBAND 


The complacent attitude of women toward their husbands is 
probably well voiced by Teresa when she says: “ ... que con esta 
carga nacemos las mujeres, de estar obedientes a sus maridos, aunque 
sean unos porros” (II, 5). In fact, of all the wives who figure in 
the action of the story, there is not one who complains about her 
husband. The highest in rank, the Duchess, thinks it necessary to 
obtain her husband’s permission about so trifling a matter as eaves- 
dropping on Rodriguez and Don Quijote (II, 50). Camila, the one 
wife guilty of infidelity, is exculpated by her husband, who acknowl- 
edges that he himself is to blame for the dishonor. 


7. MascuLiIne Etuics 


There is a conspicuous absence in high places of idealism in 
regard to womanhood. The Duke for mercenary reasons turns a 
deaf ear to Rodriguez's appeal to have her daughter's betrayer 
brought to time (II, 48). That cultured Christian gentleman, Don 
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Diego de Miranda, can hardly believe there exists any champion 
of the honor of all women. 


No me puedo persuadir que haya hoy en la tierra quien favorezca viudas, 
ampare doncellas, ni honre casadas, ni socorra huérfanos, y no lo creyera si 
en vuestra merced no lo hubiera visto con mis ojos... (II, 16). 


Fernando, after betraying the honor of Dorotea under the subterfuge 
of a mock marriage, treacherously wins Luscinda from Cardenio. 

This apathy on the part of the nobility in regard to woman’s 
honor finds its counterpart in the lower strata of society, as evidenced 
by the farmer who dishonors Rodriguez's daughter, by the son of 
Pedro el Lobo, and by the swineherd of Barataria. 

It is significant of the epochal prejudice in favor of birth that 
the one outstanding champion of the honor of woman, aside from 
Don Quijote, is of noble lineage. Cardenio, by endeavoring to 
dissuade Fernando from his evil intentions regarding Dorotea and 
by his love for “one maiden only” becomes a champion of the 
honor of all women. 


... Estas tan buenas partes de la hermosa labradora redujeron a tal 
término los deseos de don Fernando, que se determindo, para poder alcanzarlo 
y conquistar la entereza de la labradora, a darle palabra de ser su esposo; 
... Yo, obligado de su amistad, con las mejores razones que supe, y con 
los mas vivos ejemplos que pude, procuré estorbarle y apartarle de tal pro- 
posito ... (I, 24). 

.. . Quien pudiera imaginar que don Fernando, caballero ilustre, discreto, 
obligado de mis servicios, poderoso para alcanzar lo que el deseo amoroso le 
pidiese dondequiera que le ocupase, se habia de enconar (como suele decirse) 
en tomarme a mi una sola oveja, que aun no poseia? ... (1, 27). 


IV. CERVANTES’ ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMAN 
1. MATRIMONY 


Marriage is a sacrament. Since we know Cervantes’ high ideal® 
of conjugal love, we must believe that Lotario voices the author’s 
sentiments in: 


... Y entonces fué instituido el divino sacramento del matrimonio, con tales 
lazos, que sola la muerte puede desatarlos. Y tiene tanta fuerza y virtud este 
milagroso sacramento, que hace que dos diferentes personas sean una misma 
carne; y aun hace mas en los buenos casdos: que, aunque tienen dos almas, no 
tienen mas de una vountad (I, 33). 


6 Northup, op. cit. 
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2. WuIFEHOOD AND MoTHERHOOD 


Not only does Cervantes exalt matrimony as a sacrament, but 
on several occasions he shows his reverence for wifehood and mother- 
hood, as when Don Quijote rebukes Sancho by telling him that he 
does wrong to speak ill of his wife, who indeed is the mother of his 
children. 

— Tan mala es tu Teresa, Sancho? — dijo don Quijote. 

— No es muy mala — respondiéd Sancho — ; pero no es muy buena; a lo 
menos, no es tan buena como yo quisiera. 


— Mal haces, Sancho — dijo don Quijote —, en decir mal de tu mujer, 
que, en efecto, es madre de tus hijos (II, 22). 


The outstanding example of spiritual beauty is Marcela, the 
daughter of Guillermo, the rich farmer, and of a mother who was 
thrifty, kind to the poor, and greatly revered by all. May not this 
emphasis on the fine qualities of the mother imply that Cervantes 
considers the maternal moral heritage more important than the 
paternal ? 

The wife and mother, Dofa Cristina, is the finest example of a 
home-maker. All the praise given her is in the words of her husband 
or in those of Cervantes himself (II, 16, 18). 


3. Quarities THat Attract Love 
The two qualities that attract love are beauty and good name. 


... Porque has de saber, Sancho, si no lo sabes, que dos cosas solas incitan 
a amar, mas que otras; que son la mucha hermosura y la buena fama, y estas 
dos cosas se hallan consumadamente en Dulcinea, porque en ser hermosa, 
ninguna le iguala; y en la buena fama, pocas le Ilegan . . . (I, 25). 

It is interesting to note in this connection that about all the 
beautiful, chaste girls marry, with the exception of the few who 
enter a convent. The two young moszas “del partido” do not marry. 


4. REARING AND EbpUCATION OF CHILDREN 


Children, whether good or bad, by the very fact of their relation- 
ship to their parents, should be as dear to them as their own souls. 
It is the duty of the parents to develop in them good manners and 
strong Christian character. While the parent should guide in the 
choice of studies, the child should be allowed to choose those for 
which he is best adapted (II, 16). 
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A todo lo cual respondié don Quijote: 

— Los hijos, sefor, son pedazos de las entraflas de sus padres, y asi, se 
han de querer, 0 buenos o malos que sean, como se quieren las almas que nos 
dan vida: a los padres toca el encaminarlos desde pequefhos por los pasos de 
la virtud, de la buena crianza y de las buenas y cristianas costumbres . . . 
(II, 16). 


5. FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN MARRIAGE 


The poetic justice accorded Luscinda and Quiteria after the 
tragedy in each case of the parent-made match shows that Cervantes 
is on the side of true lovers when it comes to marriage, for Luscinda 
is won back by Cardenio (I, 36) and Quiteria by Basilio (II, 21). 
And that no maiden’s will should be forced, if she does not wish 
to wed, is clear from Marcela’s incontrovertible logic. Real love is 
essentially spontaneous, and beauty is a gift from heaven. Hence 
the folly of trying to force the beautiful girl to love (I, 14). 


6. Tue MoruHertess GIRL 


Cervantes’ kindly attitude toward the motherless girl is especially 
noticeable. The beautiful, sixteen-year-old Leandra is protected as 
if by a miracle (1, 51). The runaway motherless beauty of Barataria 
escapes unharmed on her dangerous nocturnal excursion. For the 
orphan Marcela we have no fear. Clara de Viedma has never known 
a mother’s care, and probably Zoraida never has. Yet Clara and 
Zoraida are happy and blessed. And may not Cervantes in his kindly 
attitude toward Molinera, Tolosa, and Maritornes have in mind the 
lack of a mother’s guidance? 


7. THe GREATER INSPIRATION OF WOMAN 


No woman, except Camila, dies for love of a man, but two men 
die for love of a woman; Grisostomo for Marcela and Guillermo 
from sorrow over the death of his wife, Marcela’s mother. No 
woman loses heart completely over a recreant lover, as does Cardenio 
for love of Luscinda and Basilio for love of Quiteria. Thus in the 
effect on man of love for woman Cervantes emphasizes the Eternal 
Feminine. 


8. Tue DisHonorep WoMAN 


Cervantes is charitable. Even in the case of women “del partido” 
his attitude is kindly except toward the hardened old sinner of 
Barataria. Where marriage is out of the question as a solution for 
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the betrayal of youth and innocence, as in the case of Leandra, 
Rodriguez’s daughter, and Camila, the alternative is the kindest 
possible: the convent. Poetic justice is accorded the chaste girl, 
Dorotea, when her betrayer makes the only amends possible by 
marrying her, 


9. DEMOCRACY 


The role of woman shows Cervantes’ democratic attitude. The 
woman of highest rank, the Duchess, is silly and shallow, as shown 
by her treatment of her guest, Don Quijote, while the exemplar of 
the refined hostess and the inspiring wife and mother, Dofia Cristina, 
is of the lowest rank of the nobility. Dorotea and Marcela, the greatest 
in moral strength, are the daughters of wealthy farmers, and in 
Dulcinea a transformed peasant girl becomes the symbol of glory. 


10. SprriruaAL Beauty 


Cervantes recognizes spiritual beauty. “ — Advierte, Sancho — 
respondid don Quijote —, que hay dos mancras de hermosura: una 
del alma y otra del cuerpo...” (II, 58). One feels that our 


author has this quality in mind when he says of Zoraida: 


... Y como la hermosura tenga prerrogativa y gracia de reconciliar los 
animos y atraer las voluntades, luego se rindieron todos al deseo de servir y 
acariciar a la hermosa mora (I, 37). 


The spiritual elements in the beauty of Ana Felix wins the favor of 
the viceroy when she has been innocently condemned to death 
(II, 63). The ennobling influence of the spiritual element is brought 
out most clearly by the beauty of Marcela. 


. Y asi fué que cuando llegé a edad de catorce a quince afios, nadie la 
miraba que no bendecia a Dios, que tan hermosa la habia criado ... (I, 12). 


11. Love AnNp Passion 


Cervantes makes a sharp distinction between true love and passion. 


. . « Sucedié, pues, que, como el amor en los mozos, por la mayor parte, no 
lo es, sino apetito, el cual, como tiene por ultimo fin el deleite, en Ilegando 
a alcanzarle se acaba (y ha de volver atras aquello que parecia amor, porque 
no puede pasar adelante del término que le puso naturaleza, el cual término 
no le puso a lo que es verdadero amor), quiero decir que asi como don 
Fernando goz6 a la labradora, . . . (I, 24). 
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True love is at times too deep for expression in words: 


... Las dos bellezas juntas de don Gregorio y Ana Felix admiraron en 
particular a todos juntos los que presentes estaban. EI silencio fue alli el 
que hablé por los dos amantes, y los ojos fueron las lenguas que descubrieron 
sus alegres y honestos pensamientos ... (II, 65). 


The spiritual influence of true love is made clear by Don Quijote 
in his description of the court scene. The true lover idealizes the 
beloved one. 


... A cuyo mandamiento saldran todos, ... Sucedera tras esto, luego en 
continente, que ella ponga los ojos en el caballero, y él en los della, y cada 
una parezca al otro cosa mas divina que humana, y, sin saber cOmo ni cémo no, 


han de quedar presos y enlazados en la intricable red amorosa, y con gran 
cuita en sus corazones ... (I, 21). 


12. CHastity 
The chastity of woman should be jealously guarded and never 
exposed to temptation, The good woman is like a clear and shining 
mirror which even a breath may sully. She should be regarded with 
as much veneration as the relics of the saints, or a beautiful garden 
which one may look upon but not enter. 


. .. La honesta y casta mujer es arminio, y es mas que nieve blanca y limpia 


la virtud de la honestidad; y el que quisiere que no la pierda, antes que la 
guarde y conserve, ha de usar de otro estilo diferente que con el arminio se 
tiene, porque no le han de poner delante el cieno de los regalos y servicios 
de los importunos amantes, porque quiza, . . . no tiene tanta virtud y fuerza 


oiae ay er 
V. CONCLUSION 


Among the thirty-seven more important characters, the chief 
social classes are represented, ranging from the highest nobility to 
outcasts. In regard to civil status, maidens predominate, with wives 
second, one widow, and two undefined. The novelesque classification 
gives twenty romantic characters, fifteen realistic, and two idealistic. 

While some of the characters are interesting as reflecting Cer- 
vantes’ attitude, e.g., Dorotea and Marcela, there are only about 
a half-dozen among the three-dozen-odd that stand out in action and 
speech as vivid and realistic individuals. These six seem to be the 
Ama, the Sobrina, the Ventera, Teresa, Maritornes, and the leader 
of the burro-mounted mosas aldeanas. 

Don Quijote reflects to some extent the attitude of the age 
regarding foibles, the “lady,” beauty, the chattel role in the question 
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of marriage, dishonor, the attitude toward the husband, masculine 
ethics in regard to woman. 

What is shown more clearly is Cervantes’ personal attitude toward 
woman. He is kindly and sympathetic, even with the fallen, except- 
ing the mature Amazonian professional. While he is hard on certain 
men representing the church, nuns and abbesses are merely men- 
tioned without comment. He exalts marriage, wifehood, mother- 
hood, the sacredness of childhood and chastity. He draws a sharp 
line between passion and true love. He exalts spiritual beauty. Ina 
word, he has a democratic and reverent attitude toward womanhood. 
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THE CLEVELAND PLAN FOR THE TEACHING 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


The method used in the Cleveland schools for the teaching of 
modern languages was introduced and put upon trial in 1918 by Dr. 
de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Languages in that city. A systematic 
and scientific study was made to determine a sound basis for a modern 
language course. Mental processes of the young student were ob- 
served with a care and precision worthy of any scientific investi- 
gation. .\ definite set of principles was evolved as a basis for a 
pedagogically and psychologically sound method. No better place 
could have been found to put it to the test. The schools of Cleveland 
are large, numerous, and of all types, whether purely academic, 
commercial, or technical. They draw from all classes, sects, and 
races, so that the method of procedure and the results could be 
studied under any and all conditions. In the years that have elapsed 
since its inception it has ceased to be an experiment; its value has 
been established by laboratory tests and the results have borne wit- 
ness to its success. 

The development of a linguistic sense transferable to any situ- 
ation in which language is required, of scientific habits valuable in a 
wider range of thought, forms an integral part of the plan. The 
more specific aims—and those are the ones whose attainment is more 
easily estimated—are to produce the ability to read with such intel- 





ligence that the content of the sentence read will flash upon the 
student’s mind spontaneously without the need of the clumsy inter- 
mediary of the mother tongue, and the ability to interpret correctly 
the sounds he hears. He should be able to speak readily and to 
pronounce correctly the language studied, whether Spanish, French 
or German. Besides these linguistic values there is a cultural value 
to be considered. By acquainting the student with other customs and 
other viewpoints, the study of a foreign language and its literature 
provides him with a wider outlook. Provincialism is replaced by in- 
ternationalism. 

An enumeration of the basic principles which underlie a course 
in modern languages may well begin with that of single emphasis. 
It is imperative that the fundamentals be simplified as far as possible 
and presented in single units. If the beginner is required to divide 
his attention among many new impressions instead of concentrating 
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upon one, nothing is retained except a confused mind and a definite 
dislike of the subject. In photography, a single exposure, correctly 
timed and focused, results in a clear-cut, well-defined image. A num- 
ber of images superimposed in inextricable confusion is the conse- 
quence of several exposures upon the same plate. A similar situation 
exists in the student’s mind, and the perplexity resulting from such a 
multiple exposure proves to be most disastrous. 

Not only must the student come to his knowledge by simple and 
well defined steps, but each step must be clearly understood and thor- 
oughly mastered. He should never pass to another basic fact until 
the preceding one has been assimilated and made his own. If, as has 
been found in the Cleveland laboratory schools, it takes five or six 
recitations in Senior High and seven or eight in Junior High to mas- 
ter a certain point, plenty of reading matter must be supplied to main- 
tain his interest and to assist him in the process of analyzing and pos- 
sessing himself of the new thought. But beware that this reading 
material contain no new or unexplained principle. The thorough 
acquisition of each new idea requires a period of incubation during 
which the student mulls over and assimilates principle and vocabulary. 

In revealing the meaning of new elements various devices may be 
employed. Translation is the simplest but the most unsatisfactory, 
since the impression is fleeting and use is made of an intermediary. 
At times translation is unavoidable, but it should never be resorted to 
except in a case of actual need. Visualization of the word can be ar- 
rived at by pointing if it is an object, or by enacting it if an action. 
A very simple sketch upon the blackboard is often quite successful. 
The teacher does not need to be an artist to carry out the latter 
scheme. The most rudimentary sketch, no matter if amusingly crude, 
interests the students and fixes the word in the memory. If you 
cannot laugh with the students at your own illustration, do not at- 
tempt this. To explain acostarse (to go to bed) a rough outline of 
a bed may be drawn upon the board. Then pretend that the pencil or 
chalk is a person who approaches the bed and lies down upon it. To 
explain the word sorro a pointed nose, eyes and sharp pointed ears 
may be sketched, a body vaguely indicated and a large fluffy tail 
drawn. A few words in Spanish may be used to explain that the 
sorro is an animal with a beautiful skin which the seforitas wear 
about their necks. Perhaps this seems long and arduous, and even a 
bit puerile, but the sketch takes but a moment, and the pupil’s interest 
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and retention of the word is much greater than if simply told that 
sorro means fox. In this way visualization is combined with para- 
phrasing, which is the third and most satisfactory device. 

Paraphrasing consists of explaining the word with help of words 
previously taught. By this process the student, though not conscious 
of it, is thinking in Spanish. He is connecting the Spanish words 
with actions and objects without losing time and interest through the 
use of an intermediary. Paraphrasing necessarily results in a very 
valuable and remunerative repetition and a repetition without bore- 
dom. A twice-told tale is soon devoid of interest, but by this plan 
there is no monotony. The immediate result of this form of repeti- 
tion is spontaneity, which is the second stage in the acquirement and 
in the use of a language. In our first-year text there is a lesson deal- 
ing with a military review. One semester it was taken up just after 
Armistice Day, which had been commemorated by a review of the 
R.O.T.C. Three or four boys in the class had been in it. A descrip- 
tion was given by the teacher of the boys marching down the street. 
Mention was made of those boys who had been a part of the review. 
Then the pupils were asked who was the captain, in which companies 
were various students, what the band did, etc. In this general 
conversation all the new words of the lesson were used and compre- 
hended and the old ones repeated endlessly without the student's 
losing interest or becoming bored. 

Grammar should be taught inductively. The pupil learns to ob- 
serve and to judge by observing phenomena presented in the sen- 
tences before him, formulating his own conclusions and applying 
these conclusions to other phenomena. Moreover, it should be moti- 
vated. The grammatical elements occurring in the text should deter- 
mine the grammatical explanations. Therefore in a beginning class 
the reading lesson should be carefully prepared with this thought in 
mind. Grammar is not an end, as has been said so repeatedly, but 
a means to an end. There is a happy medium between the unsys- 
tematic freedom of the direct method and the equally undesirable 
restraint of the method of formal grammar. Thus the grammatical 
point should be taught at the moment the pupil encounters it in reading. 
Any method which postpones the comprehension and acquisition of a 
grammatical principle present in the reading until a later period is en- 
couraging slovenly habits. It is a tacit approval of a tendency to be 
inaccurate, to shirk rather than face a difficulty and conquer it. 
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To teach one point and to neglect another is a’ slovenly procedure. 
To have connected reading, but an unsystematic presentation of 
grammatical facts, inculeates wrong habits rather than a scientific 
attitude of careful analysis. The idea is to make the pupil inde- 
pendent. of the teacher. Elbert Hubbard says, “The entire intent of 
right teaching is to enable the scholar to do without his teacher. 
Graduation takes place at the vanishing point of the teacher.” Her- 
bert Spencer expressed the same thought. “To tell a child this, and 
to show it the other, is not to teach it to observe but to make it the 
recipient of another’s observations : a proceeding which weakens rather 
than strengthens its power of self-instruction. .... As suggest- 
ing a final reason for making education a process of self-instruction, 
and by consequence, a process of pleasurable instruction, we may 
advert to the fact that, in proportion as it is made so, there is a prob- 
ability that it will not cease when school days end.” 

The criticism has been made that to teach grammar in Spanish ‘s 
a “white elephant” which makes “an obstacle race of what might be a 
pleasant sprint,” and that to conduct a class without a word of Eng- 
lish is a game of “stump your neighbor.” The idea is not to teach a 
complicated and abstract rule which would be difficult even in Eng- 
lish, but to present so many examples of the grammatical fact that 
the pupil will quickly draw his own conclusions and formulate his 
own rule. It is just as simple and far more profitable to have the 
student observe several sentences, such as “Juan es americano,” 
“Maria es americana,” “El alumno es aplicado,” “La alumna es 
aplicada,” “El libro es rojo,” “La pluma es roja,” and deduce from 
this “americano” porque Juan es masculino y “americana” porque 
Maria es femenino, than to state in English that the adjective agrees 
in number and gender with the noun it modifies and to present ex- 
amples. The rule may be worded awkwardly, but it is understood in its 
entirety and the more polished expression is but a question of time. 

Moreover, the vocabulary required to explain the fundamental 
principles, which are all a pupil needs in the beginning, is so very 
similar to the English that there is no difficulty in understanding it. 
If the student does not understand such words as masculino, 
femenino, plural, singular, verbo, etc., he is equally at a loss in Eng- 
lish, and a properly conducted lesson in Spanish will explain them 
just as quickly and as satisfactorily. The teacher may object that it 
makes work for her. That is true, but the results are worth the effort. 
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The teaching of grammar in Spanish is not limited to the com- 
prehension of the “sporadic brilliant student,” but the great rank and 
file will understand and enjoy it, if not frightened into wilful mental 
oblivion by being told that they are performing an unusual and dif- 
ficult feat. Skill and care must be exercised, of course, to present 
the rules in very simple language, but the same holds true of any 
English presentation of the same rules. Then what is gained by the 
use of English? Why sacrifice the atmosphere of the language, 
which is stimulating and even a matter of pride to the pupils, to ex- 
plain in English something which with a little care and forethought 
could as easily be made understandable in Spanish? There may be 
moments in which the use of English is absolutely unavoidable, but 
that does not excuse the use of it when avoidable. This does not 
mean that grammar should ever be a topic of conversation, but merely 
that by a conscientious and consistent adherence to the foreign lan- 
guage in all phases of the lesson development the student feels a 
mental quickening that persists throughout the entire period. 

Dramatization of the lessons, jokes, and games all play their part 
in the process of assimilation and the acquisition of spontaneity. The 
daily reading lesson may be presented in an impromptu performance, 
in which each actor must improvise his part as the play develops. A 
cut-and-dried plot is unnecessary. The students in one beginning 
class were called upon unexpectedly to dramatize two scenes which 
had been discussed in the day’s lesson. The first was a conversation 
between mother and son, in which the latter urges his parent to buy 
him a new suit. In the second scene the two go to a shop to buy the 
much-needed article. The students gave this with hardly a sug- 
gestion from the teacher, developing it much more cleverly than the 
textbook had done. Jokes can assist greatly in creating a pleasant 
atmosphere of co-operation. One that may be used to advantage in 
the early stages of instruction is the following: 


Dos hombres se encuentran en la calle. 
—;Cémo esta Juan en la oficina? 
—Como un pez en el agua. 
—Pues, : Qué hace? 
—; Qué ha de hacer? Lo que hace el pez. Nada. 


The only new word is pez, and a very rapid and simple sketch will 
make it clear, leaving a free field for the comprehension and enjoy- 
ment of the joke and a lasting appreciation of the two meanings of 
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nada. ‘There is nothing, however, which discourages a class more 
than to be told jokes which they cannot grasp readily, either from a 
multiplicity of new words or from a foreign subtlety of humor which 
they cannot appreciate. 

The textbook used in the Cleveland schools has been prepared 
especially for the system, and while not perfect by any means, has 
heen found most suited to the purpose. The guiding principle in the 
subject matter is to present only the most fundamental rules in the 
simplest form, accompanied by sufficient reading matter to keep the 
student at least a week on each important point. The vocabulary is 
practical and as far as possible limited to the topics which are best 
known and most interesting to the pupil. The grammar is presented 
inductively, in keeping with the idea that the student should gain 
self-reliance and the ability to think for himself. 

The text is finished about the middle of the first semester of the 
second year, and not until then is the pupil ready to read his first 
bit of literature. He is now prepared to encounter any important 
point in grammar and to understand it without having his enjoyment of 
the story as a story spoiled for him, as it would be if it were necessary 
to take time out for explanations. Moreover, he is not being encour- 
aged to slide past difficulties, thus inculcating slovenly, careless habits. 

The student should never be cast adrift on uncharted seas. He 
gains little if his hour at home is spent in darting from the text to the 
dictionary and back again. The lesson is explained thoroughly by the 
teacher before it is assigned as home work. Moreover, the explan- 
ation should be in Spanish. It takes time and preparation on the part 
of the teacher, and no little ingenuity to keep the paraphrasing 
limited to the vocabulary which the class already possesses. At home, 
then, the time is utilized profitably in assimilating the content and the 
vocabulary. The interest is centered on Spanish only and not weak- 
ened by being diffused over two languages. The new word enters 
the brain more readily by the ear than by the eye, so that the ex- 
planation of the word by the teacher should make a more lasting im- 
pression than the sight of the English equivalent. In the recitation, 
a skilful questioning in Spanish reveals much more accurately than 
any amount of translation the student’s understanding and retention 
of the passage read. 

The verbs should be dealt with in sentences and not as discon- 
nected units. Teaching them merely by tense, person, and number 
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deals a mortal blow to spontaneity. A more effective method is to 
have the proper form of the verb placed in the sentence, or to formu- 
late questions necessitating a change in the form of the verb in the 
answer. The composition should always be based on the vocabulary 
and grammatical points being developed at the time. 

The question has been raised as to whether this slow and careful 
method prevents the carrying out of college requirements. The stu- 
dent from the Cleveland system who expects to go to college need not 
fear any reasonable test imposed upon him. From the colleges who 
have sent reports on the freshman work during the first semester, it 
has been ascertained that of all the students who began their lan- 
guage study in the city schools and who continued it in college, no 
failure has been reported except in one case. In this particular inci- 
dent the student had a mere passing grade in high school and was out 
of school for a year before continuing. A few points thoroughly 
mastered are much more valuable and give much better promise of 
the future than a multitude illy assimilated. One cannot but agree 
with Dr. de Sauzé that “a knowledge of a foreign language is in 
indirect ratio to the number of books read in a given time.” If, how- 
ever, the teacher wishes to complete the amount of reading indicated 
by the colleges, he may require certain additional work outside of 
class for those who are candidates for admission to these colleges. 

Standardized tests have been used to ascertain the pupil’s ground- 
ing in essentials, his ability to understand and use the material he has 
acquired, and his achievement in general. These are tests made out 
under the direct supervision of Dr. de Sauzé, with the system of grad- 
ing carefully indicated so that there may be as great a uniformity as 
possible throughout the city in the matter of marking, and the personal 
equation of the teacher may be discounted as much as possible. 

In summing up, there are two main purposes: educational results 
in the broad sense and the ability to read. As a by-product the stu- 
dent acquires the ability to understand and to speak. These two latter 
points may be satisfied without neglecting the first two. 


Vesta E. Connon 


East HicH ScHoor 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














EL ABENCERRAJE AND LONGFELLOW’S GALGANO 
— A PARALLEL 


“Este es un vivo retrato de virtud, liberalidad, esfuerzo, gentileza 
y lealtad,” says the preface of El Abencerraje or La historia de Abin- 
darraes y la hermosa Jarifa, printed in El Inventario of Antonio de 
Villegas in 1565. Could one ask for more in an old-fashioned tale ? 

It will be recalled that one evening, long before Granada was re- 
conquered, the Moor Abindarraez was riding toward the fortress of 
Cartama to see Jarifa, the fair mistress of his heart, from whom he 
had long been separated and whom he had loved from childhood. 
Surprised by a band of Christian knights who had sallied forth from 
the fortress of Alora in search of adventure, he defended himself 
with the courage of Amadis, but finally, weakened and wounded, he 
was unhorsed and disarmed by their leader, Rodrigo de Narvaez. A 
sigh escaped him as the Moor was being led a captive to Alora, and 
on learning the identity of his captor, who was admired even by his 
foes for his chivalrous qualities, he confided to him the secret of his 
quest that evening. 

Rodrigo, the soul of honor, immediately recognized in his late 
adversary a man of the same stamp, and offered Abindarraez his 
release on condition that he should surrender himself within three 
days. The Moor joyfully accepted this generous proposal, and hur- 
ried away on a borrowed horse to meet his lady. Abindarraez ex- 
ultingly exchanged the fetters of Rodrigo for Jarifa’s bonds, and in 
the presence of the tiring-woman, they gave one another a pledge of 
marriage. But Jarifa noticed that her knight was sorrowful, and 
when she pressed him for an explanation, he reluctantly told her of 
his promise made to Rodrigo. At first she made light of his scruples, 
declaring that the gold of her father, the Governor of Cartama, would 
pay his ransom, but when he insisted that his honor demanded that 
he present himself in person, Jarifa asserted her right to accompany 
him. 

On the road to Alora, they met an old man who told them this 
story regarding their future jailer. When Rodrigo de Narvaez was 
1 It is well known that this story, with certain divergences, had already 
appeared in the 1561 edition of Montemayor’s Diana, published after Monte- 


mayor's death. We are not concerned here with questions of authorship or 
origins. 
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Governor of Antequera, he fell in love with a lady who rejected his 
advances because of her devotion to her husband. One day she and 
her husband saw a falcon pursue and kill a number of birds, and her 
husband remarked that in the same fashion Rodrigo de Narvaez, the 
bravest knight he had ever seen, was wont to pursue and kill Moors 
in skirmish. The lady decided that perhaps she was wrong in refus- 
ing the attentions of one who enjoyed such high repute, and finally, 
overcoming fear and scruples, she sent for him. After receiving 
Rodrigo, she explained to him her change of heart. 

Sefor Rodrigo de Narvaez, yo soy vuestra de aqui adelante, sin que en 
mi poder quede cosa que no lo sea; y esto no lo agradezcais a mi; que todas 
vuestras pasiones y diligencias, falsas o verdaderas, os aprovecharon poco 
conmigo; mas agradecedlo a mi marido, que tales cosas me dijo de vos, que 
me han puesto en el estado que agora estoy. 

Tras esto le cont6 cuanto con su marido habia pasado, y al cabo le dijo: 

—Y cierto, sefior, vos debéis a mi marido mas que él a vos. 

Pudieron tanto estas palabras con Rodrigo de Narvaez que le causaron 
confusion y arrepentimiento del mal que hacia a quien de él decia tantos 
bienes; y apartandose afuera, dijo: 

—Por cierto, sefiora, yo os quiero mucho, y os querré de aqui adelante; 
mas nunca Dios quiera que a hombre que tan aficionadamente ha hablado de 
mi, haga yo tan cruel dafio; antes de hoy mas he de procurar la honra de 
vuestro marido, como la mia propia, pues en ninguna cosa le puedo pagar 
mejor el bien que de mi dijo. 

Y sin aguardar mas, se volvid por donde habia venido. 

Abindarraez applauded the generosity of Rodrigo, but the lady 
took a more personal view of the case, and replied: 


Por Dios, sefior, yo no quisiera servidor tan virtuoso; mas él debia estar poco 
enamorado, pues tan presto se salid a fuera; y pudo mas con él la honra del 
marido que la hermosura de la mujer. 


The desenlace is briefly told. Rodrigo’s heart is touched by 
Jarifa’s devotion to Abindarraez; in a quaint letter he asks the King 
of Granada to intercede with Jarifa’s father in behalf of the lovers 
whom he will set at liberty ; and parental forgiveness and blessing is 
forthcoming, followed by an exchange of gifts between Rodrigo and 
his former captives. 


Rodrigo de Narvaez was a well-known figure in Spanish history 
in the early fifteenth century, but there is no evidence that the inci- 
dents referring to him in El Abencerraje are authentic. At all events 
we may say that the story relating to him told by the old man is not 
historical, since it is found in the first tale of the first day of Ser 
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Giovanni Fiorentino’s J] Pecorone,’ which was begun in the year 
1378, only three years after the death of Boccaccio, but was not 
printed until 1558. 

There we read that the young Galgano of Siena, wealthy, well- 
born, brave and adorned with all graces, was madly enamored of 
Madonna Minoccia, Messer Stricca’s wife, but she was indifferent to 
his importunities. One day a falcon chased a magpie into their gar- 
den and fought so valiantly that the lady asked her husband whose 
falcon it was. “It belongs to Galgano,” replied Messer Stricca, “the 
bravest and most accomplished youth in Siena.” Madonna Minoccia 
pondered these words in her heart, and when her husband was sent 
on a mission to Perugia, she took advantage of his absence to sum- 
mon Galgano. The lover, overjoyed, is admitted to her presence, but 
after the first kisses, his curiosity is aroused, and he asks why her 
disdain has changed to love. Then the lady tells him that he owes 
his triumph to her husband’s praise. The situation is offensive to 
Galgano’s sense of honor, and he bids her a curt farewell, declaring 
that he will not betray one who had shown himself a friend. 

The author of El Abencerraje omitted in his version certain crudi- 
ties of the Italian text, whether from an innate sense of delicacy or 
because they ill accord with the sentimental tone of his story, but 
apart from a few details, it will be seen that the two accounts agree. 

Professor Goggio*® has recently made a comparison between Long- 
fellow’s poem entitled “Galgano” and Ser Giovanni's tale, and it has 
seemed to me not without interest to consider the similarities and di- 
vergences between a sixteenth-century Spanish version and one 
made by an American poet about three hundred years later from the 
same Italian original. 

After one descriptive stanza of Siena, “the home of love and 
gallantry,’ Longfellow introduces his dramatis personae or comoediae 
personae if you like: the good old count Salvatore, his beautiful 
young wife Bella Mano, and “the noble, handsome, rich Galgano.” 
The poet felt that Madonna Minoccia’s indiscretion was insufficiently 
motivated in the Italian version, and made the irresistible attraction 


1J. P. W. Crawford, “Un episodio de ‘El Abencerraje’ y una novella de Ser 
Giovanni,” Revista de Filologia Espanola, X (1923) 281-287. 

2E. Goggio, “Italian Influences on Longfellow’s Works,” The Romanic 
Review, XVI (1925), 215-220. For the text of “Galgano,” I have used Putnam’s 
Monthly Magazine of American Literature, Science and Art, I (1853), 512-516, 
where it was first published. 
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of a fair youth for a lovely lady the basis of her conduct. But for 
all that, Bella Mano was faithful to her lord, and turned a deaf ear 
to the wooing of the timid Galgano. Of this timidity there is no 
trace in the Italian and Spanish versions. 

The scene with the falcon is described in considerable detail, and 
when Bella Mano, flushed with excitement, learns that the bird is 
Galgano’s, whose rare perfections had been generously praised by her 
husband, her nascent love is changed into restless desire. And yet, 
even when her husband is called from home by affairs of state, she 
hesitates long before sending a messenger to summon to her side the 
youth she loves. The situation becomes thoroughly credible in this 
conflict of love and duty, an element that is lacking in both the Italian 
and Spanish versions. 

When Galgano answers her call, she welcomes him with dignity 
and grace: 

Then sat they fondly side by side, 
And much they questioned and replied, 
And much Galgano wished to know 
What had o’ercome the lady’s pride, 
And changed her and subdued her so. 
And she related the whole story; 

The story of that summer day, 

When he rode down the woodland way, 
And, though entreated, would not stay, 
And of the falcon and its flight, 

Arid how her husband, Salvatore, 
Spoke of him with so much delight, 
With so much love and tenderness, 
And placed his name so far above 

All others, that she could no less 
Than listen, and, in listening, love! 


Then suddenly a sense of guilt filled the heart of the lover who 
exclaimed in “tones of deep contrition” : 
“May God forbid that I defame 
Old Salvatore’s honored name, 
And ‘pay his noble trust in me 
By any act of infamy !” 
Then with the instinct of despair 
He rushed into the open air! 
And homeward riding, through the night, 
He felt a wild, but sweet delight 
Pervade his breast, with thoughts of peace, 
And gratitude for his release, 
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And joy in triumph of the right! 

And from that hour his soul assumed 

A nobler attitude and gesture, 

And walked with royal look and vesture, 

And not as one outcast and doomed! 

For Ser Giovanni and his Spanish imitator, the story was merely 

a sample of hidalguia, of a gentleman’s sense of honor. Longfellow 
felt obliged to lug in a moral, the joy one feels, or should feel, in 
successfully resisting temptation. The crisp ending of the foreign 
versions compares very favorably with the brief sermon that closes 
Longfellow’s poem. In no one of the three versions do we have the 
comments of the lady who was so abruptly abandoned. Bella Mano, 
doubtless, had sufficient refinement of feeling to understand Gal- 
gano’s scruples. In the other versions, the lady was probably unable 
to appreciate her lover’s generous motives. The words of the Spanish 
text: “La dama debié de quedar burlada,” seem to indicate that in 
the author's opinion, she received the treatment she deserved. 


J. P. WickERSHAM CRAWEORD 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 














THE SUBJUNCTIVE FORMS IN -RA AND -SE IN 
SPANISH-AMERICAN SPEECH 


\ few additional notes on the subject of the relative frequency 
of Spanish subjunctive forms in -ra and —se may be of interest, in 
the light of three recent articles' on this topic in Hispania, 

It is patently difficult in such studies to maintain a clearly drawn 
distinction between the written and the spoken forms; and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to argue about the latter without adducing proof 
from the former. A little thought devoted to the problem will con- 
vince any student that arguments against Dr. Dale’s statements can- 
not fairly be drawn from written sources alone, since literary Spanish 
(as will be indicated in the appended statistics) usually tends to 
employ locutions more grammatically “correct” than does informal 
or conversational Spanish. On the other hand, it is evident that any 
support which can be brought from written sources to strengthen 
the argument from spoken sources adds just so much weight to the 
contenfion that the -ra form is replacing that in —-se in the spoken 
language in Spanish America, since it goes to show that the conver- 
sational form is gaining a definite influence over the more deliberately 
composed written form. 

The statement in Cuervo’s famous note* and that in Hills and 
Ford® have reference to the common colloquial speech and not to the 
formal written language, so that counter-arguments cannot be easily 
drawn from written works. Particularly is this true of the writings 
of “men of scholarship and standing.” The same man who writes 
in a particularly “correct” fashion is very likely to use a different 
manner in his everyday speech, as is strikingly illustrated by the 
analogous case in French. A Frenchman writes an article about sub- 
ject + and employs the imperfect subjunctive in regular conformity to 


1 George I. Dale, “The Imperfect Subjunctive,’ Hispanrta, March, 1925; 
Francis B. Lemon, “The Relative Frequency of the Subjunctive Forms in — se 
and —ra,”’ Hispanta, November, 1925; Malbone W. Graham, “The Imperfect 
Subjunctive in Spanish America,” Hispanra, February, 1926. 


2 Andrés Bello, Gramdatica de la Lengua Castellana ( ... con extensas 
notas ... de Rufino José Cuervo), Paris, 1918. Nota 94: “... en América 
(a lo menos en Colombia) es de raro uso la en -se en el habla ordinaria .. .” 


3 E. C. Hills and J. D. M. Ford, First Spanish Course, Boston, 1917, p. 137: 
. the form in —ra is more common in Spanish America.” 
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the grammatical rules; but he will later converse with a friend about 
the same topic and repeat the substance of what he wrote with, never- 
theless, a strict omission of the forms in —ss-, as well as of those of 
the past definite. Custom so dictates. These forms have passed com- 
pletely out of conversational use in French,* and yet we cannot test 
this statement of the grammarians by reference to written works 
alone. In strict analogy to the case in French, the writer has ob- 
served in common, free conversation in Mexico an.almost exclusive 
use of —ra, while in formal writing -se is also used. He recently 
questioned two cultured Spanish boys, students at this university, 
who were born and brought up in Guadalajara, Mexico, and they 
agreed in saying: “Nunca usamos tal forma, ni la oimos, excepto de 
parte de personas como nuestros tios que son espaioles de Espana, o 
en la oratoria o discursos excesivamente formales. La forma cor- 
riente y usual es ‘fuera, no ‘fuese.’” And their contention is borne out 
vividly by the appended statistics based on a careful scrutiny of five 
complete issues of the principal Guadalajara daily showing not a 
single case of a verb in —se in 200 columns of news and editorials. 

In view of the difficulty we meet in supporting with proof such a 
statement as that in Cuervo’s note, those of us who can bear witness 
in person to its veracity find ourselves at a loss to offer testimony 
which shall receive more credence than can be expected for our mere 
word that “we have noticed that it is so.” It has been contended 
above that arguments cannot be easily drawn from written works to 
prove the relative infrequency of the form in -ra over that in —se in 
spoken usage on account of the fact that the writer who uses the —ra 
in natural conversation will “stiffen up’ when he takes his pen in 
hand, and be formal. However, if to the contention that the —ra 
form is commoner in spoken Spanish we can adduce examples from 
written works which go to show that a writer who is pressed for 
time and has to write as he thinks in reporting an event, with no time 
to polish his article, shows a definite tendency to use the -ra more, 
despite the regular tendency to be more formal in writing, it may be 
of value. We all know that the editorial page of any newspaper is 
likely to show, in its deliberately written articles, more carefully and 
more consciously chosen words and syntactical constructions than 


*R. T. Holbrook, Living French, Boston, 1917, p. 196: “. ... in spoken 
French all forms of the past subjunctive in -asse, -isse, -usse; etc., have ceased 
to be ured.” 
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those used by reporters who write in haste and who usually have less 
literary training than the editorial writers. For this reason an exami- 
nation was made of five editorial pages of El E.vcelsior ( Mexico 
City), La Nacion (Buenos Aires), and El Mercurio (Santiago, 
Chile), and then of a corresponding amount of local news from each 
issue, with the result that the latter showed, as a rule, an increased 
percentage of forms in —ra. Possibly an examination of a larger 
number of issues of E/ Mercurio would tell a different story ; but the 
writer has confined himself strictly to but five copies of each publi- 
cation. In addition there were examined the same number of issues 
in toto of El Informador, the large daily of western Mexico; of 
Hispano-América, a San Francisco, California, weekly; and of El 
Mundo Cristiano, a Mexico City weekly, which was chosen because 
it is a gathering together of popular articles and letters from all sec- 
tions of Mexico, being a national, interdenominational, religious 
weekly. In addition there is given a count of the frequency of -ra 
and -se forms in a representative daily of Madrid, by way of com- 
parison. 

While preparing this material the writer has conversed with local 
Mexican friends in an effort to watch their use of —ra versus —se, and 
has noticed the strict omission of the latter from ordinary conversa- 
tion. However, in an argument, a cultured Mexican friend said to 
him: “Sin embargo, por mas que dijera Ud. que si, yo francamente 
dijese’ que no.” Later, when interrogated, he explained that he had 
used the —sé form for emphasis! It seems that people who do not 
have a “Sprachgefiihl” for the -se form are apt to use it incorrectly 
when they try to use it in elevated style, despite a comparatively 
sound academic training. The following quotation from the well- 
known Mexican writer, Carlos Diaz Dufoo, whose special articles 
appear regularly in El Excelsior (Mexico City), is illustrative of 
this tendency : 

Seguramente que de no haberse tratado del Senor L., el Sefor R. no hubiese 
aceptado . . . su interinato, ni el Senor L. habria admitido otro colaborador 

. que no fuese su discreto amigo.® 
Of parallel interest is a sentence from an editorial in La Nacién 
( Buenos Aires) : 


* Bello, in par. 721, and Cuervo, in his Nota 99, attack this tendency. 
® Carlos Diaz Dufoo, Limantour, México, 1910, p. 55. 
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Obliga la ley respectiva que todo el personal de correos y telégrafos debe 
mantener en el secreto absoluto cuanto Ilegase (sic) a saber en el ejercicio de 
sus funciones.? 
The following tables give the result of the count of -ra and —se 
forms in the publications mentioned. 


Ratio 
-RA of -se 
(=SE) -SE to -ra* 
La Nacion (Buenos Aires), in 18 columns from editorial 
pages in 5 issues................. Le SoA eer rinanes OPE St 4 9 2.25 
La Nacién, in 15 columns of news in same 5 issues...................... 2 2 = 07 
El Excelsior (Mexico City), in 40 columns from editorial 
pei « OTe ee 59 
El Excelsior, in 40 columns of news in same 5 issues.................. 31 3 09 


pages in 5 issues 


El Mercurio (Chile), in 27 columns from editorial pages in 


ET RE nO LE eR I Ee nnn Manet a, EE Se 14 07 
El Mercurio, in 35 columns of news in same 5 issues.................- 24 6 25 
El Informador (Guadalajara), in 200 columns of 5 full issues 

OG SUE QUIN sie cc ee rth ees 84 0 00 
Hispano-Amertca (San Francisco), in 80 columns of 5 full 

omens EO Ws GIN 55a cscs ecco late 45 4 O88 


El Mundo Cristiano (Mexico), in 232 columns of 5 full issues 
(16 pages each) 


Average for first 3 newspapers (85 columns of edi- 


torials) . ach isiciniehlcietiaaibheonishaaiaadilas BORER ARR < 57 

Average for first 3 (90 columns of news).......... ian 13 
Average for last 3 publications (512 columns of total 

issues ) ee a 08 

Average for all 6, excluding editorials (570 columns)....322 30 09 

Average for all 6, including all (655 columns ).................374 60 16 

El Sol ( Madrid), in 10 columns from 5 editorial pages — 8 1.33 

El Sol, in 40 columns of news in same 5 issues............ ae 62h 90 


Average for the 50 columns of news and editorials in 
a pate oD ttittitinann a te Sa 


* Subjunctives. 
7 La Nacion, Enero 28 de 1926, p. 6 (col. 4). 
Leavitr O. WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

















IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


The cultural value of the Spanish language has long been recog- 
nized by competent scholars. The wonderful literature, art, and archi- 
tecture of Spain have been described by many famous writers, and the 
productions of Spanish-American culture, while not yet as_ well 
known, are worthy of the most careful study. In the field of inter- 
national law and arbitration, Spain and Spanish America have made 
notable contributions to world progress. The disciplinary value of 
the study of Spanish, too, has been amply demonstrated in recent 
years. For these reasons it should be given a place in the curriculum 
on a par with other modern languages. 

Another aspect of the matter, however, deserves especial em- 
phasis: the preponderant importance to Americans of Spanish as a 
medium of communication with eighteen other countries of this 
hemisphere, which not only are closely connected with the United 
States by reason of proximity, commercial intercourse, and common 
political and social ideals, but are destined to play a part of vast im- 
portance and power in world affairs. Spanish is the native tongue of 
these republics, with a population of over 57,000,000, and also the 
language of Porto Rico, whose population numbers nearly a million 
and a half. The importance of Spanish in the Foreign Service of the 
United States is shown by the fact that one-third of the diplomatic 
posts, and one-fourth of the consular, are in Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

Pan-American friendship and co-operation in commercial, finan- 
cial, humanitarian, and the intellectual interests, in the establishment 
of the principle of arbitration of disputes, and in the constant effort 
toward peace among nations is an example to all the world. Enor- 
mously greater progress in these directions will be made, however, 
when the American people as a whole understand and appreciate their 
Latin-American neighbors, and for this purpose a much more wide- 
spread knowledge of Spanish, as well as Portuguese, the language of 
the great Brazilian Republic, is indispensable. Although there has 
been a gratifying increase of recent years in the number of students 
in high schools and universities who are studying the Spanish lan- 
guage and the history and development of Latin America, these sub- 
jects need still greater emphasis in order that they may receive the 
attention they deserve. 
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The great social, commercial, and political importance of Spanish 
for the United States has been repeatedly brought out by men whose 
opinions are worthy of respect, such as Elihu Root, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Herbert Hoover, and quite recently in the notable address de- 
livered by Secretary Kellogg at the University of Pennsylvania. 


L. S. Rowe 


Director-General of the Pan-American Union 














SONGS FOR SPANISH CLUBS 


BUENAS NOCHES, DAMAS 
1 


Buenas noches, damas, 


Buenas noches, damas, 
Buenas noches, damas, 
Las vamos a dejar. 
Coro 
Vamonos a navegar, 
Navegar, navegar ; 
Vamonos a navegar 
Por el ancho mar. 
? 
Adios, damas, 
Adios, damas, 
Adidés, damas, 
Las vamos a dejar. 
Coro 


? 


3 

;Gratos suefos tengan! 
;Gratos suefos tengan! 
; Gratos suenos tengan! 
Las vamos a dejar. 


Coro 


SERENATA 
(Stars of the Summer Night) 
1 
Estrellas, guardadla 
Con vuestra aurea luz 
En el espacio azul; 


Mi amor, mi amor duerme, 
Duerme, duerme; mi amor duerme. 


? 


Luna serena, tu, 

Desciende en claridad 

Lejana en el azul; 

Mi amor, mi amor duerme, 
Duerme, duerme; mi amor duerme. 
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> 


3 

Que suefios de paz 

Vengan a mi amor 

A decirle de mi; 

Mi amor, mi amor duerme, 
Duerme, duerme; mi amor duerme. 


KENTUCKY, MI VIEJO HOGAR 


Hace calor, y en Kentucky brilla el sol 
Sobre las espigas del maiz ; 
Florecen los prados y el algod6n 
Mientras trina el ave su cancion; 
Los nifios juegan en la habitaci6n, 
Contentos y felices alli; 
Pronto, pronto tendremos que partir,— 
; Adiés diré a mi viejo hogar! 

Coro 
No llore mas, mi ama; 
Cese de llorar ; 
Cantaremos todos por la felicidad, 
; Por Kentucky, nuestro viejo hogar! 


LLEVADME A MI VIEJA VIRGINIA 
A mi vieja Virginia, llevadme, 
Alla donde crecen el maiz y el algod6n, 
En la primavera los pajaros gorjean 
Y alla quiere volver mi triste coraz6n; 
Donde fuerte para mi amo trabajaba 
Dia tras dia en los campos de maiz. 
No hay otro sitio que ame mas en la tierra 
Que a Virginia, mi Edén donde naci., 
Coro 
A mi vieja Virginia, llevadme, 
Alla donde crecen el maiz y el algodén, 
En la primavera los pajaros gorjean 
Y alla quiere volver mi triste corazon. 


EL Rf{0 SWANEE 
l 


Por donde el rio Swanee corre, 
Muy lejos de aqui, 

Deseo estar con mis amigos 

Y con mi familia alli. 

Por todas partes de la creacion 
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HIsPANIA 


Triste me voy, 
Pensando en la plantacion grande 
Y en mi viejo hogar. 
Coro 
Todo el mundo esta penoso 
Por doquiera que voy; 
; Amigos mios, que triste estoy 
Lejos de mi dulce hogar! 


? 


Por todo el campo yo vagaba 

En mi nifiez; 

Pasé alli los felices dias 

Mucho cantaba yo; 

Mientras con mi hermano jugaba 
Era feliz. 

A mi querida madre Ilevadme, 
Con quien deseo morir. 


Coro 


DIXIE 

1 
Quisera estar en la tierra mia; 
Gratos tiempos no se olvidan. 
; Contemplad! ; Contemplad! 
; Contemplad a mi Edén! 
Temprano en invierno un dia 
Alli fué donde yo naci. 
; Contemplad! ;Contemplad! 
; Contemplad a mi Edén! 

Coro 
; Deseo vivir en Dixie! ; Ole! ; Olé! 
En mi Edén residiré 
Hasta morir en Dixie; 
; Alli, alli, alli 
Alli, alli, en Dixie! 
; Alli, alli, alli, 
Alli, alli, en Dixie! 


? 


— 


Hay pan de trigo y de maiz 
Nos hace fuertes, eso si. 

; Contemplad! ; Contemplad! 
; Contemplad a mi Edén! 
Luego dejo mi azadén 
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Y por Dixie a viajar me voy. 
; Contemplad! ; Contemplad! 
; Contemplad a mi Edén! 


Coro 


HAY UNA SENDA MUY LARGA 


(Chorus: “Long, Long Trail’) 
Hay una senda en la vida, 
De mis suefios de amor, 
Donde a la luz de la luna 
Canta un ruisefior ; 
Hay una noche de espera 
Cuando mis suefos den fin,— 
Ese dia en que yo vaya alli, 
Acompafiado de ti. 


JUANITA 
1 


; Suave en la fuente 
Brilla la luna del sur; 
Sobre los montes 
Ya se ve la luz! 
En tus ojos negros 
Do reposa el amor 
Languidas miradas 
Dicenme el adids. 

; Nita! j Juanita! 

; Si debemos partir, di! 

; Nita! ; Juanita! 

; Viviré por ti! 


? 


Cuando en tus suefos 
Vuelva la luna a brillar 
La luz del dia 
Falsos los hara. 
:A tu amado ausente 
Nunca mas recordaras ? 
Por mi las plegarias 
A Dids alzaras? 
; Nita! ; Juanita! 
; Sé mi novia, por favor! 
; Nita! ; Juanita! 
; Acepta mi amor! 


Translated by 


Lucy JANE DaBNEY 
HuntTsvi._e, Texas 














ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


Perhaps the Workman's Compensation might have paid for the breakage 
had I lost my balance and toppled over—as | feared for the tiniest fraction 
of a second | might—when suggesting to a class the meaning of /uricion el 
polve con la frente (from El Pajaro Verde), but at best it would have been 
disturbing. And the actor-demonstrator role, even when not hazardous, has 
its limitations. I remember that on one occasion from my intended cane- 
swinging the class derived that bastén was a suit-case. | am not sure that a 
man instructor might not bungle equally were he attempting to teach by ges- 
ture colorete. 

No one doubts that any way of presenting new vocabulary other than 
the lexiconical is more pleasing to the students, and has increased interest as 
its justification. No single method can be used exclusively, however, and the 
teacher’s devices must be many. 

The use of the object is the simplest. There is no problem when the 
tangible example is at hand. Why do all students learn and remember those 
old familiar first lesson classroom terms—/fluma, lapiz, ptzarra, silla, mesa’? 
Not merely because they are presented early in the study, but rather because 
name and object can constantly be associated. But beyond the things men- 
tioned and the collection of brushes, combs, toy canoes, soap, etc., which we 
may store in our desks, the method can hardly extend. With some difficulty 
would we introduce palacios, bufones, sofas, ferrocarriles, montanas, estatuas, 
fuentes. 

This is not necessary for words which can satisfactorily be explained by 
naming an example. The name Corlett is sufficiently familiar to our high- 
school motorists of Greater Cleveland to suggest immediately jues;° Gettys- 
burg and Waterloo suffice for batalla; rio and lago and estado can be dis- 
patched in a hurry. 





Others—but unfortunately so few—can be shown with a single synonym 
which even the beginning student can understand. If there were for every 
word something as helpful as setior for caballero, pdjaro for ave, jardin tor 
vergel, all would be well, but these cases are rare indeed. 

The method most commonly talked of by language teachers, as if it might 
be universally applied, is that of explaining one Spanish word with other 
Spanish terms. It is sometimes so easy, and sometimes 





as all realize—so 
unsatisfactory. If all words were like primo, principe, cutiado, aplicado, this 
procedure would indeed be the solution. But very often it is almost or quite 
impossible to make the definition specitic and limited enough to apply only to 
the special thing meant, or it may involve other unfamiliar words that must 
in turn be explained. These detours—with the clock’s hands turning and June 
ahead—cannot be indulged in forever. The best proof that detinitions of a 
foreign term in other words of the same language are not perfectly satis- 
factory is that textbooks are still coming out for the most part with English 
vocabularies, though edited by the most whole-heartedly direct-method people. 

Then, as suggested before, the teacher can act. Yes, we walk as if cojso, 
and dejamos caer articles, nos sentamos, and nos levantamos, till I think we 
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should have a Spanish Teachers’ Little Theater. But it would require con- 
siderable histrionic ability for desmayarse. And how about vestirse and 
abrazar’ There are limits. 

But when all else fails, we still have the pictorial. Were every teacher 
a lightning sketch artist, he might fill in the gaps. I remember, in teaching 
El Lenador Honrado one semester, how in sheer desperation I kept drawing 
hachas on the board until my third class with the same assignment on the 
same day, quite without the levity of the first two, did recognize'and pronounce 
my hacha an hacha. But to have herraduras, flechas, telarafias, and all the 
rest ever available, one would need to have a gifted pupil to draw, and “tip 
him off” previously as to the meaning of the word. 

This illustration plan can, however, be extended. In the illustrated edition 
of El Pajaro Verde, made by one of my classes and used by succeeding classes 
in their study, I have discovered, I think, a very delightful aid, and a very 
nearly ideal use of the picture method. 

I asked the class to find illustrations for anything in the story—any 
place, person, thing, act, and scene. For some time I have been marvelling at 
the result. In a week’s time, they brought in more than one hundred different 
pictures—principally from current magazines. I was gratified and amazed. 
That they should find a satisfactory rey or princesa or pdjaro verde was not 
surprising, but there was much, much more. An open window with a curtain 
blown in the wind for: entraba el vientecillo fresco. A picture of a half- 
peeled orange showed what was meant by mondar. And “alli enanos, gigantes, 
bufones, y otros monstruos” in this edition of ours. One girl contributed 
water color sketches of: La princesa se incorpor6, tejia una danza, and others. 

The illustrations were arranged according to the progress of the story, 
were given a title (quoting verbatim from the text, giving line and page 
reference), and were then bound in the Art Department by one of the Span- 
ish students. The result was an attractive volume I should not now like to 
be without. The book is placed in the library each time a new class takes up 
the story, and I have had repeated assurances from the librarian that the pook 
is in real demand, and from the students that they find the lessons easier and 
more interesting when they follow the illustrations. It has seemed so pleasing 
a device that other classes in the school have since made similar editions of 
José and La Barraca. 


Mary WELD COATES 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















DO YOU USE YOUR BULLETIN BOARD? 


When all of the things called “atmosphere” and “background” are lacking 
in the classroom to which one is assigned, one has to invent. Quite apropos 
is the statement: “Necessity is the mother of invention.” Often in the second- 
ary schools of today, instead of having rooms for Spanish classes, we use 
chemistry classrooms or some still less appropriate. Very few are constructed 
and planned to be Spanish classrooms. In order to remedy the situation many 
teachers ask the School Board for Spanish realia such as maps, pictures, 
newspapers, bulletin boards, postcards, reference material, charts, etc. It is 
true that in a few rooms the equipment along the line of atmosphere is prac- 
tically complete; however, to the great majority of pupils these things bring 
only a passive message, if any whatsoever. Everything is taken for granted 
rather than appreciated for its own value. 

If it were possible to make the students feel the lack of pictures and equip- 
ment in comparison with that which surrounds them in other classrooms, then 
they would surely appreciate and treasure them more when they were added. 
Hence it is well at the beginning of the semester to have very few things in 
the room, and when the beginners learn the words among which “picture” will 
appear, it is then the ideal time to present material on pictures and introduce 
the significance of the bulletin board. 

At first the teacher may take charge of the board, changing it every day 
during the week. To heighten interest it is better to have it changed every 
day, although some teachers may prefer to concentrate their efforts on every 
other day. On Friday, after the pupils have been observing the bulletin board 
during the week just past, the instructor may take charge of the meeting as 
chairman of the committee until a chairman is elected from the class. The 
other members of the committee may be elected or chosen. They also choose 
the week during which they will take charge of the bulletin board. After the 
elections in the various classes, it is usually better to allow a week for prepara- 
tion so that all may be ready. Scrutinize the material brought in; then the 
committee decides whether it wishes to change the board every day or to 
spend all its efforts on one time and let that remain there throughout the week. 
The committee must also decide if it wishes to confine its display to one coun- 
try, one epoch, certain products and the countries which produce them; or to 
Mexican affairs one day, those of Chile the next day, etc. Frequently calen- 
dars, pictures, posters, and other things which do not readily fit on the bulletin 
board are brought. These may be placed elsewhere in the rooms or locked in a 
small cupboard if there is one available. On Friday the committee discusses 
the most important features of its exhibit and if possible sends a delegate to 
each of the other classes to explain and answer any questions. If it is not 
possible to send the delegate, a question box may be placed in the room and 
the committee may appoint certain members of the class to write the question 
and answer on the board so that the other classes may also have the benefit 
of its findings. 

Throughout, the teacher is only a guide presiding over a fountain of in- 
numerable possibilities. Some will ask to write letters to their relatives asking 
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them to send things from the countries in which they may chance to be. Some 
of the things received in this way mean infinitely more to the student and 
also to his class than all that a teacher may have accumulated and placed on 
the walls for silent approval. Sources of material must be at the students’ 
disposal. This should consist of newspapers, advertisements, lists of jokes, 
lists of proverbs, clippings, material that may be pasted, lists of magazines 
dealing with things Spanish, and additional things that local needs may require. 
The magazine lists should be posted, and as the new numbers come out the 
students should be encouraged to report new material. The teacher then may 
add that to the list, giving the name of the class which brought it in and the 
initials of the student reporting the same. This encourages rivalry and may be 
done as readily by the beginner as by the more advanced student. 

The results of this experiment are of more value to the student than may 
be supposed. It awakens and arouses his interest and causes him to be alert to 
the things of everyday life, not only of his fellow students, but of other stu- 
dents in other lands. Just reading a text does not make a lasting impression 
on the average high-school student. The average amount of material read is 
insufficient to give the student that broad international comprehension so much 
desired today. The bulletin board is an excellent means of .utilizing to ad- 
vantage the time intervening between bells before the class begins. The stu- 
dents have new material to discuss, new food for thought, and new suggestions 
for research; hence they utilize that time so often lost in idle gossip or lone 
gazing about the room. Material posted will call forth discussion, and it is 
then that the art of the teacher, as well as his ingenuity, will guide them on 
their way. It may be that the teacher will see fit to make a short talk about 
the man in question; but it is better, if possible, to find the material and let 
the student have the chance. The student’s material may be introduced first 
and then supplemented by that of the teacher; or the teacher may give the 
student all available material and pictures in addition to material which he 
himself has found. After the student has concluded, the teacher may mention 
points omitted by the pupil and round out the discussion. After pictures have 
been discussed in this manner, they will mean something to the class when 
added to brighten the walls. As teachers, we lose so many wonderful oppor- 
tunities because we fail to realize that those in our charge have never been 
taught to appreciate and observe the things that we think are self-evident. 

A prize may be offered to the class which arranges the best exhibition, or 
the winners may be glad to put their material on again. Usually during the 
school year about three contests may be planned. For the second time an 
appropriate reward is a picture, and the third time a medal will draw forth 
the desired response. 


GENEVIEVE L. YANNKE 
PHOENIX UNION HiGH SCHOOL 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 














NOTES AND NEWS 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Mr. Charles P. Harrington, Jr., teacher of Spanish and French in the 
Kent School, Kent, Connecticut, and one of the most active members of 
our association since its inception, has been awarded the medal of the Connecticut 
Humane Society for rescuing two girls from drowning. This act of heroism 
occurred at Milford Beach, Connecticut, during the summer of 1925. 

During the Velazquez exhibition in New York City in October, D. Antonio 
Gonzalez de la Pefia delivered a noteworthy lecture in Spanish under the auspices 
of the Instituto de las Espafias entitled “La Pintura de Velazquez, Reflejo de su 
Vida.” This popular and sympathetic appreciation of the Spanish master was 
presented in an informal manner in Room 305, Schermerhorn, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Sefior D. Rafael Ramirez de Arellano, Spanish Professor of the University 
of Puerto Rico at Rio Piedras, will spend his sabbatical year in Seville, Spain, 
where he will be engaged in a study of the archives of the Indies concerning 
the history of Puerto Rico. At present he is in Madrid finishing his labors in 
phonetic investigation under the direction of Sefior D. T. Navarro Tomas. 

Mr. Edwin B. Place, of the Department of Romanic Languages of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, is also enjoying his leave of absence in Madrid where he is 
to carry out his literary investigations of the novelists of the Siglo de Oro. 

Forty students, twenty-seven of whom are norteamericanos, have attended 
the courses for foreigners organized by the Centro de Estudios Historicos 
this fall. 

The Secretaria de los Cursos para Extranjeros, Almagro, 26, Madrid, will 
be very glad to supply, upon request, information regarding the summer courses 
to be offered there this year. Many noted men will lecture there, and the courses 
offered are of unusual interest to the teacher of Spanish who expects to visit 
Spain this summer as well as to the traveler who may wish to improve his 
knowledge of the language and the literature of this enchanting country. 

Professor J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard University, who is at present Director 
of the American University Union with headquarters in Paris, went to Madrid 
at the invitation of the Centro de Estudios Historicos of that city and, on Janu- 
ary 16, delivered a lecture in Spanish at the Centro on “La América Ibérica desde 
el punto de vista de un estadounidense.” Dr. Ford was introduced to the audience 
by the President of the Centro, D. Ramon Menéndez Pidal. 

Don Homero Seris, who is at present Secretary of the Centro de Estudios 
Historicos has been named Secretary of the Courses for Foreigners organized 
by the Centro de Estudios Historicos. 

Sentor D. Tomas Navarro Tomas is preparing a third and enlarged edition of 
his excellent and useful Manual de Pronunciacion Espaiola, which will soon 
appear. 

Professor Ernest G. Atkin, of the University of Wisconsin, who is engaged 
upon a study of the works of Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan, is in Madrid. 
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San Direco HicH Scuoor.—The Commercial Spanish classes at this high 
school have formed a new club which is called “El Club General Calles.” The 
object of the club is primarily to promote interest in the sister republic and the 
other Spanish-American republics south of us. 

The Spanish classes joined in celebrating Christmas after a novel fashion. 
Pinatas were held at the Roosevelt High School; nacimientos were on exhibi- 
tion under the direction of the Commercial classes; villancicos were sung, and 
as nearly as possible the spirit of the Spanish Navidad was observed, many of 
the teachers and pupils attending the Misa del Gallo at the local churches. 

Jerrerson HicuH Scuoor, Los ANGELES, CaLtr.—The bronze medal of the 
A.A.T.S. was awarded at the close of the mid-year term to Catherine Kline 
(A111, Spanish), and Bertha Levanthal (A12, Spanish). The medals were pre- 
sented at the regular Assembly at the end of the term when the awards of ath- 
letic letters, cups, etc., were made. 

SPRINGFIELD HiGH ScHOoL, SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—At the close of the past semes- 
ter, Miss Ruth Healy was awarded the Bronze Medal of the A.A.T.S. for ex- 
cellence in Spanish. Miss Healy completed a four-year course in Spanish with 
an average grade of 93 and enters Illinois College, Jacksonville, this spring. 

Esconpipo HiguH Scuoor, Esconpipo, Catir.—The Third Annual award of 
the bronze medal of the A.A.T.S. was made in assembly March 16 at Escondido 
High School. Gladys Betsworth was the recipient of the medal, a distinction 
which is highly coveted and in which great interest is taken each year. 

ENROLLMENT IN THE DIFFERENT FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, MARCH 1926 
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Terms I II Itt IV Vv VI VII VIII Totals 
French --.-- peear 9,363 8,304 8,398 6,221 3,230 2,671 290 176 38,653 
Ee 1,598 1,109 899 354 311 28 13 6,255 
eee 50 58 32 23 12 7 - oa 182 
NS aaa eee 439 345 237 190 109 90 12 12 1,434 
RE a 6,751 5,339 4,210 2,194 2,109 344 298 28,521 
ED catnince cesar ----- 10,198 8,523 5,985 4,297 1,663 1,478 177 oF 32,415 








D 
J 
= 


Grand total .-.-..--.. 593 107,460 








Grand Totals, Modern Languages, 78,757 

Grand Totals, Ancient Languages, 28,703 

North CaroLttna Mopern LaneGuace Association.—The Association met 
in Raleigh on Friday, March 19, under the chairmanship of Dr. F. K. Fleagle, 
of Davidson College. Mrs. Helen M. Laughlin, of the Central High School of 
Charlotte, gave a short talk on the presentation of the Spanish subjunctive. 
Mrs. Laughlin uses a rack on which are mounted cards with the main rules of 
subjunctive. These are always before the eyes of the students. The subjunctive 
is then “borrowed” for the “polite” imperative. A general discussion on the 
subjunctive followed Mrs. Laughlin’s talk. 

Mr. Blythe, of Davidson, the next speaker, discussed the Laboratory courses 
which he conducts informally once a week. The students read La Prensa; and 
each student gives a summary of any news article that may interest him. 

Mr. Steinhauser, of Duke University, read a paper on prognosis tests, citing 
Wilkins’ -Test and the Hansen Predetermination Test combinations of Esperanto 
and English. The different results of these tests were indicated. 
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Miss Lorna I. Lavery, of the North Carolina College for Women, spoke 
about the Spanish Club of her college, which has 169 enthusiastic members this 
vear. Miss Lavery continued with her paper, “Survey of Literature Programs 
for Spanish Clubs,” mentioning pantomimes of E/ Cid and Alfonso el Sabio. 

Dr. Leavitt, of the University of North Carolina, presented to the group the 
advantages and the disadvantages of forming a chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish. This question was discussed by everyone. It 
was moved, seconded, and carried that a committee be elected to solicit member- 
ship in the national organization. Miss Lavery was unanimously elected as 
chairman for the next meeting. 

NATIONAL SPANISH Honor Soctety.—The national Spanish honor society, 
Sigma Delta Pi, established at the University of California in 1919, is now a 
flourishing society with nine local chapters in as many different universities of 
the country. The objects of the society are the promotion of interest and fellow- 
ship among the most brilliant students of Spanish in the various universities and 
colleges of the United States in the study of things Spanish. It is for students 
of Spanish what Phi Beta Kappa is for general honor students. The latest 
chapter to be organized, the Kappa chapter, was organized at Stanford Univer- 
sity in March, with fourteen foundation members and two honorary members 
from the faculty. The members of the Alpha chapter under the direction of 
the national president, Mr. Leavitt O. Wright, made the trip to Stanford to 
initiate the members of the new chapter. After the initiation ceremonies the 
members of Alpha and Kappa chapters dined at the Stanford Union. 

The following are the universities that now have local chapters of Sigma 
Delta Pi: University of California, University of Southern California, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, University of California Southern Branch, University of Missouri, 
University of Oregon, University of Maryland, University of Ohio, University 
of Texas. Arrangements are now being made for the installation of a chapter 
at the University of Illinois. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


San Joaguin CuHapter.—The second meeting of the current school year of 
this chapter was held in Lemoore, January 30. Miss Dona Pounds acted as 
hostess in receiving the members and guests in the artistic new high-school build- 
ing, and the following program was rendered under her direction: “Teresita 
Mia,”’ Quintette, by Lemoore High School; “La Golondrina” and “O sole mio,” 
by Hanford High School; Playlet, En el Café, Lemoore pupils; Fandango and 
Slide Waltz, Guitar Trio from Lemoore High Scheol; Spanish Dance, Hanford 
High School; “Clavelitos,” a solo, Lemoore High School. 

After a dainty luncheon, which was served by the pupils of the Domestic 
Science Department, in the model dining-room of the new building, the members 
were entertained by the pupils in the Little Theater. Miss Emma Schray gave a 
talk on her trip through Spain last summer and an exhibit of project work in 
vocabulary building by means of picture notebooks and posters. 


Tucson Hicu ScHOoL PHEBE M. BoGan 
Tucson, ARIZONA 
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Three Plays by Calderén: Casa con dos puerias mala es de guardar; La Vida 
es suetio; La cena del Rey Baltasar. Edited with introduction and notes by 
George Tyler Northup. D. C. Heath & Co. lv+358 pages. 


The appearance of this volume is a welcome addition to the limited number 
of dramas of the siglo de oro available in school editions. Particularly happy 
is the inclusion of an auto sacramental, a type of dramatic composition im- 
possible to describe adequately to a group of students, and yet one which must 
be introduced in a well-balanced course in the drama of this period. Without 
consideration of the “starry autos” a study of Calderon is especially incom- 
plete. The cape and sword play which the editor has seen fit to include is also 
wholly representative of the playwright. La vida es sueno effectively rounds 
out the list. The tragedies of Calderén find a place only in the introductory 
pages, where the student will not be shocked by daggers and gore. 

The Introduction with its chapters on the life of Calderén, the social and 
political background against which his plots are thrown, the code of honor of 
which he was so fond, his style, the attitude of critics, and a classification of 
his plays is presented in a clear and straightforward manner and contains the 
essentials necessary for an understanding of the man and his works. Little is 
said, however, of the predecessors of Calderén and their contribution to 
dramatic art in Spain. In the pages dealing with the Spanish conception of 
honor it is possible that insufficient emphasis is given to the likelihood of a 
gulf between the code of honor as enunciated in plays and that actually prac- 
ticed in life. Calderén’s lack of a sense of humor is touched upon in several 
instances, but the stage conventions of the time which made a gracioso almost 
a necessary evil might have been mentioned in this connection. It is regrettable 
that the objections to Calderon in the eighteenth century were not more ex- 
plicitly stated. In enumerating the few splendid characterizations of Calderon, 
the editor mentions “Don Alvaro de Ataide, the gouty captain, in El Alcalde 
de Zalamea.” He must mean Don Lope de Figueroa. 

The notes to the plays are carefully chosen and illuminating. Good ex- 
amples of dramatic technique are called to the attention of the student when 
these qualities do not speak for themselves. In perfect fairness more faults 
might have been pointed out, as for example: the imparting of facts to a 
character who is already informed (Lisardo to Félix, Casa, 531-95; Clarin to 
Clotaldo, Vida, 1183-86. [This awkwardness is mentioned in the case of 
Astolfo, Vida, 515 ff.]; the timely interruptions at critical moments (Celia, 
Casa, 659; Félix, Casa, 1891; Lisardo, Casa, 3144; Clotaldo, Vida, 277; and 
Basilio, Vida, 576) ; the insufficient motivation for Fabio’s calling Laura into 
another room (Casa, 1522-24); the uncertainty of the time element in Casa, 
Act II, Part II; the foolishness of Astolfo in wearing a picture of Rosaura 
when courting Estrella (Vida, 573) a slender thread upon which much of the 
secondary plot depends; the unusual confidence (Vida, 1786-92) which Estrella 
places in Rosaura; the insufficient motivation (Vida, 2028-29) for locking 
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Clarin in the next cell to Segismundo; and Segismundo’s sudden change of 
heart (Vida, 2148-49). 

A few of the notes translating or explaining difficult passages might be im- 
proved. The meaning of como que salia de mi (Casa, 789-90) seems to be “as 
if on my own initiative” rather than “as if it were a slip on my part.” Puerta 
falsa (Casa, 1459) means “side door” or “back door” rather than “secret door.” 
Is it not possible that que me venga o que me vaya (Casa, 1820) may mean 
“whether it fits me or whether it falls off,” or else that the author is simply 
using gue me vaya in contrast to the basic meaning of venir but making a pun 
impossible to translate in English? Le regalé la pluma con la pluma (Casa, 
2231) evidently refers to the custom of caressing the falcon with a pigeon’s 
wing (ala de paloma), the idea probably being to keep the ungloved hand 
away from the sharp beak. Que yo dijera que en su marjen la tenia avisada 
(Casa, 2235-36) may be freely translated “and I would have said that [the 
king] had told it to be ready and waiting on its margin.” In Casa, 2253, it is 
the first falcon that is being released to be followed shortly by the follow-up 
bird (de seguir). Does not pequena tela (Casa, 2257) refer to the cloth part 
of the capote covering the bird’s eyes, the meaning being that this obstacle to 
its flight was easily removed? The expression of dar a torcer in Casa, 2348-49, 
2491-92, must have some connection with the idiom dar a torcer el brazo, and 
seems to mean here “so as not to have (my grief, jealousy) flouted.” In the 
same play the latter part of the note to line 2972 apparently should read “that 
Félix should fail to recognize his sister is not, however, contrary to all prob- 
ability. It is dark, etc.” In La Vida es sueno, digo (924) might be confusing 
to students without the translation “I mean.” The following lines of Casa are 
also likely to give difficulty without explanatory notes: 982-84; 1156 (the use 
of imperfect indicative for subjunctive); 2290-96; and 294 (meaning of 
seguro). There is something strange about line 2898 of the same play, in which 
Felix refers to himself as “Félix.’ 


The only misprint noted in the entire book 
was in Vida, 2653—Rosaura speaking. 

To the reviewer it seems that Segismundo really won only three victories 
over the promptings of his baser self: anger (2411-13), pride (2604-71), and 
lust (2988-89). On no other occasions after his regeneration do the lines indi- 
cate a lack of self-control. It hardly seems that Clarin’s final words (Vida, 
3088-91) are to be construed out of their context. In this speech and in the 
following one by Basilio, Calder6én is simply setting up a straw man to be 
knocked down by Clotaldo (3108-18). 

The Cena is in a class by itself and presents many passages of unusual 
difficulty, the majority of which are well explained in the notes and to which 
no exception can be taken. The following constructions, however, which are 
not explained, were found confusing by a class actually using the text: ser 
(262) subject of satisface (271) ; el mundo (288) subject of consideraba (308) 
and se jusga (329) ; the stage direction Cubrense (1185) ; the meaning of obso- 
lete words like capus (690); and especially lines 1064-68, 1275-77, 1408-13, 
and 1482-86. 

Sturcis E. Leavitt 
University OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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A Primer of Spanish Pronunciation, by Tomas Navarro Tomas and Aurelio 

M. Espinosa, with a Prologo by Ramon Menéndez Pidal. Chicago: Benjamin 

H. Sanborn & Co. 1926. 

Teachers and students who are acquainted with Professor Navarro’s 
Manual de pronunciactén espanola will recognize the plan of this Primer. The 
general outline of the larger work has been followed with a sane suppression 
of minute details. The orderly treatment of the pronunciation of vowels and 
consonants which occurs in the Manual has been retained in the Primer. The 
position of the organs of articulation in the making of both vowel and con- 
_Sonant sounds is graphically indicated by means of the customary sketches. 
Single sounds and groups of sounds are simply and clearly explained, and the 
student is made acquainted with the necessary technical vocabulary for the 
study of phonetics. In fact, with a few exceptions, some of which are noted 
below, the Primer is not only an introduction to the study of Spanish pro- 
nunciation but also a very satisfactory reference book. 

Professor Menéndez Pidal in his Prélogo calls attention to certain simplifi- 
cations which one might naturally expect in a first book on Spanish phonetics. 
A few words only are devoted to open i and u and no phonetic symbol has 
been used to indicate the open quality of these vowels. In fact, the authors 
have omitted twenty of the symbols employed by the senior author, thereby 
limiting themselves to a total of thirty-eight symbols. Naturally these symbols 
cannot indicate with scientific accuracy all sounds which exist in Spanish. A 
discussion of relaxed vowels has also been wisely omitted. 

Probably the two most significant aids for teaching and learning the correct 
pronunciation of Spanish are to be found in paragraph 42, which compares the 
voiceless explosives with their English equivalents, and the chapter on sound 
changes which discusses assimilation, liason, synalepha, and syneresis. Without 
a knowledge of the phenomena here indicated no foreigner who has passed the 
imitative stage of childhood can acquire accuracy in pronunciation. 

Ample practice for the application of all rules is provided in the twenty 
pages of parallel Spanish-phonetic texts. A phonetic transcription of the three 
regular conjugations, the cardinal and ordinal numbers, and an analytical 
index complete the book. 

The Primer is intended for teachers and students of Spanish, and should 
be employed to supplement imitation in the early stages of Spanish instruction. 
It should serve admirably as a first book in a course devoted to the study of 
Spanish phonetics. 

Condensation has perhaps tended to introduce difficulties of interpretation 
which might not have occurred otherwise. For example, paragraph 28 states 
that ¢ is pronounced open: “1. In closed syllables, except those closed by m, n, 
s, or x, (=s). 2. When in contact with a trilled r anywhere.” Which rule must 
one follow in pronouncing responder? The authors in their phonetic texts at 
the back of the book regularly indicate the closed sound of e for this word 
(pp. 99, 102, 111, 112). 

In paragraph 36 (Diphthongs) the combinations ia, ua, ie, ue, io, uo, iu, ui 
are not mentioned. It does not seem wise in a primer to exclude all mention of 
such combinations, for the natural tendency is to consider them as diphthongs 
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even though the first element is semiconsonantal. Professor Navarro’s \Janual 
(paragraph 71) treats all of the above-mentioned phonic groups as diphthongs. 
In the diphthongs eu, ou, the e and o are indicated as closed vowels. This is con- 
trary to what is stated in the Manual (paragraph 71) and seems a more accurate 
representation of the sound which is actually heard in these combinations. 

An attempt to treat intonation, one of the most difficult of speech problems 
for foreigners, has been very cleverly carried out, though the statement con- 
cerning interrogative sentences is too incomplete. Interrogative sentences are 
not all spoken with the voice rising to a higher pitch when the last accented 
syllable of the group is reached. Such a statement is invariably true when the 
interrogation requires an answer yes or no, but it is not invariably true in other 
types of questions. Compare, for example: Porque duele.— 2Qué duele? — 
La vista. ¢Quién te ha consagrado rey? ¢Cudntas son las obras de misertcordta? 

The typographical difficulties in a book on phonetics are many, and it is a 
pleasure to find a first printing with so few misprints. The following have 
been noted: paragraph 18, phonetic symbol for voiced interdental consonant 
does not show the dot beneath the s; paragraph 54, fifth line, b of bondad is 
a continuant; paragraph 78, 2, fourth line, symbol for n of aunque did not print; 
page 89, eighth example, d of helado is a continuant; page 90, first example, 
e of el is open; page 91, last example, ¢ of e! is open; page 105, line 22, o of 
Redentor is open; page 109, line 9, 0 of crédulos is open; page 120, top of page, 
first e of tercera is open. The transcription of the first e of responder has been 
discussed above. An occasional accent mark has also been omitted in phonetic 
transcriptions. 

GEORGE IRVING DALE 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The terms “Spanish,” “Castilian” 


In Tomo I, Cuarderno 1, of the publications of the Instituto de Filologia 
of the University of Buenos Aires, the following articles are published: R. 
Menéndez Pidal, “La lengua espafiola” ; T. Navarro Tomas, “Concepto de la pro- 
nunciacion correcta”; M. L. Wagner, “El espafiol de América y el latin vulgar.” 
The articles are preceded by an Introduction written by Américo Castro, 
who was at the time one of the directors of the new Instituto. The Introduc- 
tion is in part a plea for the unity of Spanish wherever it is spoken, as against 
the study of the idioma nacional in the Argentine. 
The first article is the one that appeared in Hispania in 1918, and is a plea 
for the use of the term lengua espanola rather than lengua castellana. . 
Navarro’s article is an amplification of one published in Hispanta for Oc- 
tober, 1921. Navarro takes up in considerable detail the study of the popular 
pronunciation of Spanish in the two Castiles, as it is differentiated from the 
speech of cultivated people throughout Spain and, in large degree, throughout 
Spanish America also. The common language of cultivated people in all Spain 
is based on the speech of the upper classes in Madrid. It is this form of the 
language that should be called the lengua espanola, and the term lengua cas- 
tellana should, according to Navarro, be used only as referring to the popular 
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speech of the common people in Castile with its many dialetic peculiarities. 
In the main, Navarro supports the same thesis that Mendéndez Pidal has sup- 
ported, and which, by the way, led the Spanish Academy to change the title of 
the new edition of its dictionary to that of Diccionario de la lengua espanola. 

Navarro calls attention to many peculiarities of popular Castilian that are 
found wherever Spanish is spoken, but are not accepted by cultivated people, 
such as, pior (peor), piaso (pedaso), tuavia (todavia), cai (cae), paice 
(parece), ties (tienes), miusté and misté (mire usted), muncho (mucho), 
ccas dicho’? (gqué has dicho’), cal cura (casa del cura), deo (dedo), comia 
(comida), giicso (hueso), giievo (huevo), lecién (leccién), dotor (doctor), 
inorante (ignorante), oservar (observar), ete. 

Attention is called to other peculiarities of popular Castilian that are not 
found generally in southern Spain or in Spanish America; such as the ten- 
dencies in some parts to make the final s palatal as in Portuguese, or a fricative 
r as in lor dedos (los dedos), arcenso (ascenso); or in combination with 
fricatave b, an f, as in lafacas (las vacas) efarrar (desbarrar) ; or, in combi- 
nation with fricative g, a j, as in lojatos (los gatos), ejarrar (desgarrar), ete. 

Navarro sums up his thesis in the following words: 

“(a) Existe en Castilla una pronunciacion vulgar, distinta de la pronun- 
ciacion corriente entre las personas ilustradas. (b) La pronunciacién corriente 
en Castilla entre las personas ilustradas se usa también frecuentemente, entre 
las clases cultas, en las demas regiones espafiolas; es la pronunciacién que la 
Academia recomienda, la que se ensefia en las escuelas, y la que de un modo 
general practican y cultivan los oradores, los catedraticos y los actores es- 
panoles, cualquiera que sea la region en que cada uno haya nacido. (c) Esta 
pronunciacion culta y general, que es sin duda la que interesa aprender a los 
extranjeros que aspiren a hablar correctamente nuestro idioma, debe Ilamarse 
propiamente pronunciacién espanola. El nombre de pronunciacién castellana 
debe reservarse, segtin se va ya haciendo corriente entre los fildlogos, para 
designar la pronunciacion vulgar propia del pueblo inculto de Castilla.” 

The third and last article in The Bulletin, that by Professor Wagner, gives 
an interesting comparison between the spread of Latin in Western Europe, and 
the spread of Spanish in America. I have undertaken to review it elsewhere. 

E. C. HiLis 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal. Miscelanea de estudios lingiiisti- 
cos, literarios e hist6ricos. Three large (7x 10) volumes, 848, 718, and 
696 pages each, respectively. Madrid, 1925. 

Upon the completion of his twenty-fifth year as Professor at the Uni- 
versidad Central, Madrid, the pupils and friends of don Ramon Menéndez 
Pidal have presented him with this great monument of linguistic, literary, and 
historical studies. No greater honor could be conferred on don Ramon, now 
recognized as the greatest living Romance philologist, than this human docu- 
ment, a veritable encyclopedia of modern research into linguistic, literary, and 
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historical problems. All the great masters, from Morel-Fatio, Meyer-Lubke, 
and Schuchardt to the most humble pupil of the master who follows his 
example, have contributed to this document of labor and love. 

It is impossible to give here even a cursory account of the important ma- 
terials contained in the three volumes. A few of the outstanding contributions 
are mentioned below. 

Tomo Primero. There is first of all an excellent photoprint of don 
Ramon. The homenaje begins with a German poem, 4n don Ramon Menéndes 
Pidal, by Hugo Schuchardt, where he states with deep feeling that, although 
his physical faculties do not permit him to contribute as he would have wished, 
his heart and mind still allow him to admire Spain, the Cid, and don Ramon 
and to send his greetings in German verse. The following contributions of 
Volume I seem to be especially worthy of notice: ‘“Phaenomenologie und 
Philologie” (by Eduard Wechssler), “Zur Frage der Volksetmologie” (W. V. 
Wartburg), “Zur spanischen Grammatik” (Karl Pietsch), “Beitrage zur 
spanischen Syntax” (Leo Spitzer), “Zur Kenntnis der vorromischen ortsnamen 
der iberischen halbinsel” (W. Meyer-Lubke), “La tendencia a identificar el 
espafiol con el latin” (Erasmo Buceta), “Terreros y sus opiniones ortograficas” 
(Miguel L. Amnategui Reyes), “De coro, decorar” (H. Gavel), “L’hispanisme 
dans Victor Hugo” (A. Morel-Fatio), “La leggenda della madonna della neve 
e la Cantiga de Santa Maria (Mario Pelaez), “Shakespeare y Espafa” (H. 
Thomas), “La fortune d’Atala en Espagne” (Jean Sarrailh), “Proverbios de 
Salomon” (C. E. Kany), “Traducciones de romances en Dinamarca e Islandia” 
(Hans Aage Paludan), “Versiones en romance de las cronicas del Toledano” 
(B. Sanchez Alonso), “Alonso de Valdés y el Didlogo de Mercurio y Caron” 
(M. Bataillon), “Lainez, Figueroa and Cervantes” (Rudolph Schevill), “Sobre 
Lope de Vega” (Hugo Albert Rennert), “La figura del donaire en el teatro 
de Lope de Vega” (José F. Montesinos), “Strophes in the Spanish Drama before 
Lope de Vega” (S. Griswold Morley), “A Bibliography of American Spanish” 
(C. Carroll Marden),“Notes de syntaxe gasconne” (Eduard Bourciez)."Syllabes 
ouvertes et syllabes fermées en roman” (Salverda de Grave), “Confusions d’oc- 
clusives” (Louis Gauchat), “Etudes Siciliennes” (Georges Millardet), “Irregular 
Epic Metres” (E. C. Hills), “Latin universitario” (P. Gonzales de la Calle). 

Tomo Segundo. The most noteworthy contributions are the following: 
“Evolucion de algunos grupos con s en las lenguas hispanicas” (V. Garcia de 
Diego), “Voces que significan hollin en las lenguas romances” (Arnald Steiger), 
“Sobre un aspecto estilistico de D. Juan Manuel” (José Vallejo), “El romance 
en documentos oscences” (Samuel Gili Gaya), “Mezcla de dialectos” (F. 
Kruger), “El grupo tr en Espafia y América” (Amado Alonso), “La primera 
version espanhola de El purgatorio de San Patricio” (A. Garcia Solalinde), 
“La legende de Roncevaux” (J. Saroihandy), “Le vrai et le faux Figaro” 
(Henri Merimée), “I versi spagnuoli di mano di Pietro Bembo e di Lucrezia 
Borgia” (Pio Rajna), “La vida del hogar en el siglo XVII” (Caroline B. 
Bourland), “Los romances tradicionales en Méjico” (Henriquez-Urefia), 
“Ensayo de clasificacién de las melodias de romance” (Eduardo M. Torner), 
“Les assonances dans le Poeme du Cid” (E. Staaff), “Les jeux de scéne et 
l'architecture des idées dans le théatre allegorique de Calderén” ( Lucien-Paul 
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Thomas), “Spanische handschriften der miinchener Staatsbibliothek” (Ludwig 
Piandl), “O elemento germanico no onomastico portugués” (J. J. Nunes), 
“Los nombres arabes de las estrellas” (O. J. Tallgren). The most important 
contribution of Volume II and one of the outstanding recent contributions to 
Romance philology is the last article, the work of Tallgren on the Arabic 
names for the stars, with their transcription in the time of Alfonso the Learned. 
Tomo Tercero. Volume III begins with a contribution of interest to all, 
“De musica y métrica gallegas” by Julian Ribera, the well-known interpreter 
of the music of the Cantigas. The following articles are also worthy of 
notice: “Significacid de l’elogi de l’'acrOpolis d Aténes pel rey Pere L’Cerimo- 
nids”” (A. Rubid I. Lluch), “La reaparicién del Tirant lo Blanch de Barcelona 
de 1497” (Homero Seris), “Testo d’una delle canzoni di Bernart de Ventadorn” 
(Vincenzo Crescini), “The De liberis educandis of Antonio de Lebrija” ((Hay- 
ward Keniston), “El teatro escolar y el renacimiento espanol” (Adolfo Bonilla 
y San Martin), “Proceso de ilegitimidad del prior de Crato” (Duque de Alba), 
“Un embajador de Espafia en la escena inglesa” (Antonio Pastor), “Los nom- 
bres geograficos a través del tiempo” (Antonio Blazquez), “Precedentes islami- 
cos de la fonética moderna” (M. A. Alarcén), “La universidad de Alcala” 
(Antonio de la Torre y del Cerro), “La libreria de Velasquez” (F. J. Sanchez 
Canton), “Roland a Saragosse” (Mario Roques), “Un juglar espafiol en 
Sicilia” (Ezio Levi), “Miscelas etimologicas” (Carolina Michaélis de Vascon- 
cellos), “Sobre los iberos y su lengua” (Manuel Gomez Moreno), “La historia 
del abad Don Juan” (Felipe Morales de Setién), “El resumen del santoral del 
culto mozarabe” (Elias Tormo), “Juan de Mal Lara y su Filosofia vulgar” 
(Américo Castro). The third volume ends with an epoch-making work on 
Basque phonetics, “Pronunciacién guipuzcoana” by the famous Spanish phoneti- 
cian Tomas Navarro Tomas, one of Menéndez Pidal’s most brilliant disciples. 
From an extended article published in El Sol of Madrid for March 7 we 
learn that on the previous day, the sixth of March, there took place at the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos the “acto de entregar’ or presentation of the 
homenaje to don Ramon. Many distinguished scholars from all parts of the 
world had contributed to the homenaje, and a few were actually present at the 
official presentation of the volumes. Speeches were made by Américo Castro, 
Navarro Tomas and by don Ramon, all of which are printed in El Sol. 


AvRELIO M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





Azorin: Dofia Inés (Historia de amor). Madrid, 1925. 


The newest cycle of the Don Juan legend, which was initiated not many 
years ago, is as yet far from complete if we may judge by the new works, 
relating to the theme, that are constantly appearing. Among the more recent 
is Dona Inés, by the newly elected member of the Spanish Royal Academy, 
Martinez Ruiz or “Azorin.” It will be remembered, perhaps, that this is not 
the first work of the delightful essayist and literary critic to claim relationship 
with the hero of Zorrilla’s drama, for his Don Juan appeared in 1922. Indeed 
the spirit of the new volume is thoroughly in harmony with that of its pre- 
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decessor, for its connection with the legend of Don Juan is equally remote and 
evasive. One need feel no literary obligations whatsoever toward the fair 
Dona Inés de Ulloa when treating of this new work; so we shall proceed to 
examine it with all freedom, despite its compromising title. 

Dora Inés is called an Historia de amor, and is really nothing more than 
an episode, as the Spanish critic, Enrique Diex Canedo, has already stated. It 
is in truth the last episode in the amorous life of Dona Inés de Silva, a 
Segovian lady of noble birth who, as may be presumed, is no longer in her first 
youth. We are presented to this mid-nineteenth century lady, a slender figure 
in sweeping skirts, as she is said to appear in a faded daguerrotype of the 
period. To us she seems rather a lady who has just stepped from a charming 
portrait of Madrazo. However, the prose portrait, presented with a boldness 
of relief which suggests a clear-cut Spanish landscape against a Mediterranean 
sky, is finely representative of Azorin’s plastic manner. 

As we have already stated, Dona Inés is no longer in the first flush of 
youth when she embarks upon the love venture of this refined tale—the other 
figure being a certain poet of Segovia, Diego, e! de Garcillan. We may imagine 
that she has many love affairs behind her, for when the work begins she is 
living in an obscure lodging house in Madrid, where she receives a letter from 
Don Juan, the contents of which are not revealed but easily imagined. Dofa 
Inés departs soon after for Segovia. This fugitive episode brings into relief the 
previous existence of our feminine Don Juan, and suggests very subtly that flow 
of continuity from past to present which is inherent in the author's vision of life. 

The trip by diligence to Segovia enables Azorin to include one of his char- 
acteristic landscape sketches, revealing an almost religious devotion to the 
humble and unobtrusive in nature and an exquisite sensibility for shifting 
shadows and the wild fragrance of rosemary and thyme. Then we enter the 
old Castilian town itself, dominating the Erasma from a lofty spur, banked 
by snow-clad peaks—Segovia with its proud mansions, its towering aqueduct 
overshadowing busy scenes of trafficking and marketing, its humble roman- 
esque churches of mellowed stone. Azorin, by choosing this gay and beautiful 
city as the setting of Dova /nés, links it with Toledo and austere Avila, which 
have already infused their charm into tales of Castile. 

Against this Segovian background which weds yellow piles to green banks 
and trailing flowers, there are projected a series of tigures and animated scenes, 
each with its dominant theme, tragic, gay, grotesque—each complete in itself 
and detached from its fellows. It is as though fleeting moods had been im- 
prisoned there, and crystallized. There is Matias, el pastor, who incarnates 
the worthy line of shepherds that made possible the celebrated weavers and 
tanners of Segovia. There is Placida, the fresh village maid, first muse of the 
poet Diego, whose prototype of an earlier age inspired the serranillas of 
medieval poets. And then the shrewd bishop, the civil magistrate, vivacious 
Tia Pomiplia and her husband Tia Pablo, of whom we shall speak later! They 
are all figures who have a deeper significance than mere individuals of flesh 
and blood; they are the essence of their several types, creatures of a con- 
ventionalized art steeped in tradition and historic spirit. 

Even Donia Inés herself is not an exception to this grouping. Despite 
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the life-like portrait which we have of her in the opening pages, a portrait in 
which her most intimate gestures are revealed—despite the luxurious scene in 
which we surprise her in the intimacy of her alcoba, disillusioned after her 
rupture with Don Juan—even despite the two meetings with Don Diego of which 
we are made participants, and which the author has obviously made every effort 
to render passionate and dramatic—Dona Inés is an abstraction, an elusive being 
whose concrete self is estranged from us by the poetic vision of the author. 

There is another character in this historia de amor, who, although less 
dramatic than Dona Inés, is nevertheless admirably drawn, the object of a 
delicate introspective study. Into the figure of Tio Pablo, whom Donia Inés 
visits in Segovia, Azorin has certainly put much of his own personality. A 
figure whose counterpart has been presented more or less suggestively through- 
out the course of the author’s work, he might well symbolize that Spanish 
gentlemen whom we style “‘el fin de la raza.” He is one whose excess of sensi- 
bility makes him unfitted for the active life. His morbid sensitiveness to the 
tragedy of the present moment, trembling on the verge of the past, causes 
him to seek refuge in his books and writings and the tranquil enjoyment of 
emotional states once experienced. 

The autumnal tone that pervades this work is imparted by the personality 
of Don Pablo. He it is who interprets and completes the character of Dofia 
Inés; he alone who understands her. For while this kindly gentleman is pre- 
sented to us as chronicler of the life of a certain Dofia Beatriz de Silva, a 
remote ancestor of Dofia Inés, he is in reality compiling the life of Dojfia 
Inés herself. Fortunate we are in having been introduced to this understand- 
ing and penetrating spirit, who knew the romantic lady of 1840 as well as the 
author, and certainly better than she did herself. 

If the heroine of this historia is indebted to one of the other characters 
for having revealed to us her fullest personality, she has nevertheless a thor- 
oughly independent role as far as the structure of the work is concerned. She 
it is who gives unity and finality to the fragmentary plot. Her relations with 
the poet Diego terminate as do all such sudden fascinations, in the gradual 
cooling of the passion, and likewise of the scandal which it had provoked in the 
smooth flow of the village events. The adventurous lady then sails for South 
America, where Don Diego had passed the greater part of his childhood, there 
founding a home for Spanish waifs, and perpetuating, as Tio Pablo probably 
had foreseen, the pious repentance of that fourteenth century Beatriz de Silva. 

Indeed the unity and firmness of structure, so noticeably absent in several 
of the author's earlier narrative works, are strikingly manifest in Dofia Inés. 
The lyric plot is sufficiently well-knit to support the decorative pattern which 
embellishes and enhances it. All of those characteristic qualities which have 
made Azorin one of the most delightful and refined of Spanish prose writers 
today have attained their perfection in this volume. What if, as has been 
argued, the vein of inspiration is a limited and oft-recurring one? It has 
been thoroughly worked, the dross discarded, and the metal burnished to its 
highest luster. This alone is an accomplishment which few of his contem- 
poraries have.attained, and which has made famous many an artist since the 
days of Horace and his golden mean. 

ANNA KRAUSE 
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Onis furnishes the usual critical introduction, in Spanish, as this is one of the 
series of “Contemporary Spanish Texts.” There is also a bibliography (2 pp.). 
The work is a play in three acts. The linguistic material consists of ten groups 
of exercises, each group containing a set of questions and varied grammar drills. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction of a photograph of the authors. Music used 
in the play (Aurea’s song and a violin passage, played off-stage) is given at the 
end of the book. 1926. D.C. Heath & Co. 76 cents. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON -RA AND -SE 


| Just as HispANIA goes to press a communication is received from Professor 
Wright with additional observations bearing on the use of -ra and -se (see p. 170 
of this issue) in South America. As it is too late to add them to the article, we 
print them below.—THE EpirTor. ] 

Three issues of the Cali, Colombia, daily (Correo del Cauca) have just been 
received. They show: 5 -se forms versus 25 -ra==-se forms in 140 news columns, 
or a ratio of .20; and 4 -se forms versus 10 -ra=-se forms in 20 editorial col- 
umns, a ratio of .40. 

In a letter dated March 23, 1926, Ana Julia Darnet (secretaria del Instituto 
de Filologia, Universidad Nacional de Buenos Aires) writes: “El imperfecto de 
subjunctivo emplea las dos formas (en -ra y en -se), pero en la conversacion 
ordinaria se prefiere la primera. Es relativamente raro el empleo de la forma 
en -se.” 

In a letter from Santiago de Chile, dated March 26, Professor R. Lenz 
writes: “En todo el norte y centro del pais se usa exclusivamente la forma en -ra 
entre el pueblo, y en la conversacion de la gente culta prevalece la misma. Solo 
en la region que en mi Diccionario Etimoldgico, $59, llamo Centro meridional 
(entre Talca y Concepcion), sobre todo en Chillan, me consta el uso popular de la 
forma en -se. El sur desde el Biobio, Temuco, Valdivia, etc., hasta Puerto Montt, 
creo que prefieren -ra. Faltan estudios detallados sobre este asunto y el libro 
impreso no prueba nada, porque algunos literatos creen que lo mas raro sera mas 
elegante, y escriben a menudo -se.” 

. Leavitt O. WriGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











REPORT OF DR. SULLIVAN 


The following report of Dr. Sullivan on the charges made against Dr. Price 
has been received from President Graves of the University of New York. Dr. 
Sullivan and Dr. Price are both employed by the New York State Department 
of Education. Dr. Graves’ letter and Professor Hendrix’ reply are also pub- 
lished.— THe Epiror. 

THe UNIversity OF THE STATE OF NEW York 
W’. S. Hendrix Tue State DerartMENT oF EpUCATION 
Department of Romance Languages AtBany, N.Y., Aprit 1, 1926 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
My Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find a copy of the report made to me on March 18 by 
Assistant Commissioner Sullivan on the charges made against Doctor Price. 
The pressure of other matters has prevented my earlier consideration of these 
findings, but I may say now that the report closes the incident as far as we are 
concerned. Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN PIERREPONT GRAVES 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW York 
Dr. Frank P. Graves THe State DerpartTMENT oF EpUCATION 
President of the University ALBANY, N.Y., Marcu 18, 1926 
Dear Doctor GRAVES: 

Acting in accordance with your instructions I have examined all of the cor- 
respondence and other material on the subject of a charge made that Dr. William 
R. Price, Supervisor of Modern Languages in this Department, was discouraging 
the study of Spanish in the high schools of this state. 

It appears that Dr. Price in an address which he delivered before the South- 
ern Section of the New York State Association of Modern Languages Teachers 
at the South Side High School at Elmira on November 5, 1925, made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“In how many high schools of our state do the pupils take two years of 
French and two years of Spanish? Why Spanish? Why not Hottentot? Why 
not Choctaw? Why not Italian—from which through the Renaissance we derive 
our culture? 

“Heaven knows how it (Spanish) got in—but we have it. And Heaven 
knows how long it will stay!” 

Dr. E. Herman Hespelt, Professor of Spanish in Elmira College who was 
in the audience, sent a copy of these remarks to Mr. Henry Grattan Doyle, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at George Washington University, and requested 
him to bring them before the American Association of the Teachers of Spanish 
at its meeting December 28-29, 1925, at Columbus, Ohio. 

In his letter Dr. Hespelt expresses the wish that through the teachers of 
Spanish “some pressure might be exerted to make Price more discreet in the 
future” and feels that “the undiscerning school superintendents . . . . may have 
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taken their cue from him to drop Spanish from the curriculum of ‘the smaller 
high schools of the state.’ He further states to Mr. Doyle that “you will not 
only be doing me a personal favor, but you will also be helping the general cause.” 

Dr. Hespelt was present at the Columbus meeting but got Mr. Doyle to in- 
troduce a resolution protesting “against the unfair attitude toward the teaching 
of Spanish of Dr. William R. Price as shown by his public utterances; and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Governor of New York, the State Com- 
missioner of New York, the Board of Regents of the University of New York, 
the Superintendent of Schools of New York City, and to Dr. Price.” 

When Dr. Price received the copy of the resolution he addressed an open 
letter to Mr. Doyle, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. Coester. 

Neither the resolution nor Dr. Price’s letter have appeared in the public 
press so far as can be ascertained. 

Other letters from various individuals giving impressions of Dr. Price's 
hostility expressed in private need no summary, as the resolution was directed 
against his public utterances. Still another letter merely bears witness to the 
fact that Dr. Price in his Elmira address was speaking only of modern languages 
in small high schools. 

From this material the following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The American Association of the Teachers of Spanish on the basis of 
ex parte evidence passed a resolution of censure without giving the accused a 
chance to be heard in person or by written communication. 

2. Only a certain portion of the address at Elmira was used to give an im- 
pression that Dr. Price was publicly condemning Spanish in all schools, whereas 
in that particular address his general theme was on the inadvisability of trying to 
teach two modern languages in small high schools and only two years of each. 

3. The impression is given that Spanish is losing ground in the schools and 
that Dr. Price should be restrained from giving advice in such a fashion as to 
lead superintendents to drop Spanish from the smaller high schools in the state. 

4. A further and somewhat unfortunate impression is gained from some of 
the material that a state official has no right to express an opinion or give advice 
which might result in having a subject dropped. 

5. Finally it appears that there are several agencies at work carrying on 
propaganda to increase or to continue the study of Spanish in the schools. 

With due regard to both parties to this dispute it must be found as follows: 

1. The method used in passing the resolution was not entirely fair. 

2. Excerpts taken from their proper setting in a book or an address usually 
fail to give a correct impression. 

3. <A public official such as the Supervisor of Modern Languages of New 
York State is acting properly and strictly within the line of his duty in giving 
public advice to school officials as to how many modern languages should be 
taught in the high schools and as to which should be dropped in the interests of 
efficiency and economy. 

4. Except before the State Examinations Board and the Board of Regents, 
however, it is not his function to carry on an organized propaganda against sub- 
jects authorized by those boards to be in the curriculum, but this rule should not 
deny him the right of expressing his personal opinion as to the respective values 
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of various subjects. Parenthetically we would say that this kind of freedom of 
expression has been advocated consistently by associations of college instructors. 
What they wish for themselves they should scarcely deny to others. 

5. In giving such advice and in expressing such opinions the language used 
by any supervisor should be correct and dignified and not calculated to cast odium 
against or hold up to ridicule subjects authorized by the boards above-mentioned. 

6. We find that Dr. Price in his address at Elmira, in his open letter, and 
in private conversations with some teachers has made use of infelicitious and 
indiscreet remarks and expressions on the subject of Spanish. 

7. This is particularly unfortunate in view of the fact that in his work in 
the Examinations Division of this Department, he has not exhibited hostility to 
the work in Spanish and has many warm friends among and close personal re- 
lationship with Spaniards and school and college teachers of Spanish. 


Respectfully yours, JAMES SULLIVAN 


Mr. F. P. Graves a 

Commissioner of Education Cotumsus, Onto, Aprit 7, 1926 
Albany, New York 

My Dear Mr. Graves: 

I am in receipt of your letter of April 1 in which you inclose the report on 
the Price resolution made by Mr. Sullivan. 

I should like to take exception to paragraph number 5 of the conclusions of 
Mr. Sullivan to the effect that “there are several agencies at work carrying on 
propaganda to increase or to continue the study of Spanish in the schools.” I 
think that is entirely incorrect. To the best of my knowledge and belief there is 
no such agency or agencies carrying on such propaganda. 

As to finding number 2: “excerpts taken from their proper setting in a book 
or an address usually fail to give a correct impression,” this is usually true, but 
the excerpts quoted in this report are overwhelmingly convincing of Mr. Price’s 
attitude, whatever the context may have been. 

As to finding number 4, [ think you will find that associations of college in- 
structors never have advocated a freedom of expression which consists in an at- 
tack on a subject which they are supervising, unless these attacks are based on 
arguments that have a better foundation than personal dislike. 

Mr. Sullivan says “neither the resolution nor Dr. Price’s letter have ap- 
peared in the public press as far as can be ascertained.” You will find the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Price and Mr. Wilkins printed in the March, 1926, 
number of Hispanrta, Volume XI, pp. 134-136. This was done at Mr. Price’s 
suggestion, as the correspondence shows. 

I did not know Mr. Price nor anything of his activities against Spanish 
until the resolution was introduced at the Christmas meeting of the Association. 
I must say, however, that the correspondence which has passed through my hands 
in connection with this resolution has convinced me that Mr. Price is either op- 
posed to Spanish on grounds that appear inadequate, or he is most unfortunate 
in expressing his sentiments. Very sincerely yours, 

W. S. Henprix, President, 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
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